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avowed candidate for the Presidency. His 

entry into the Ohio primary, a bold stroke, 

has put him openly into the forefront of the Repub- 

lican contenders. He is now running against the 

field, with Lowden the only 

national figure in the race, but 

with the favorite sons of Kan- 

sas, Indiana, and Ohio clutter- 

ing up the track. Such eyes as 

are not glued on the leader are 

focused on the Lowden entry, 

for there is a strong suspicion 

that should that entry weaken 

at all perceptibly the Lowden 

colors will suddenly change 

their hue and blossom out again with the more vital 
and dramatic pigments of Charles Gates Dawes. 

By challenging Senator Willis in his own Stafe, 
Hoover has adopted a course which has both its 
advantages and disadvantages. He has given heart 
to his many followers who were anxious to bring 
the campaign into the open and to show fight. He 
has given a rude shock to the pernicious favorite- 


G sowed ea HOOVER has become an 


son method of conducting a campaign so dear to © 


the hearts of politicians who wish to hide behind 
dummy candidates until they can sell their States’ 
votes to the highest bidder. He has given new life 
and impetus to a movement over which the insatia- 
ble political writers had already thrown some crape 
because it did not furnish daily front-page stories. 
On the other hand, he has created for himself the 
embarrassment of having to declare himself on 
national issues while still a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. Although Hoover is not a man to dodge 
any responsibility or obligation, he may still be 
forced to keep completely out of the Ohio fight and 
let his friends do the talking for him unless he is 
certain that his views and those of his chief do not 
conflict. He likewise runs a risk of being defeated 
in the popular vote, a situation not at all unlikely, 
but one which the public may interpret as a vote- 
getting weakness. Against this politicians know well 
that if he succeeds in collecting as many as twelve 
delegates out of the State total of fifteen, he will be 
that much ahead of the game and will in reality 
have scored over a man who, if he is to show any 
national strength, ought to be able to carry the 
whole of his own State. 

On the whole, we welcome Hoover’s decision. 
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He is a great man, one fully qualified for the Presi- 
dency, and we should hate to see his chances for 
the nomination being blocked by laughable, utterly 
ridiculous dummies such as Senator Willis. If the 
latter had anything to recommend -him as of Presi- 
dential calibre, as have Lowden or Dawes or even 
Curtis of Kansas, we should feel like saying, “Take 
your State of Ohio and be welcome.” But when he 
comes forward seriously, having risen alone through 
his voice, his affiliations with the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Daugherty gang which he charac- 
terized as “‘clean as a hound’s tooth,” then we feel 
that every vote which Hoover can tear away from 
him is a national service. 


The Long View of Havana 


HE Sixth International Conference of American 

States has ended at Havana without considering 
in full committee or even in plenary session the 
question of intervention. The problem was treated 
in the meetings of the Com- 
mittee on International Law, 
but met with so many snags and 
revealed such wide differences 
of opinion that it was thought 
best to let it die there. In a way, 
the Conference has been a 
failure. It has not settled the 
question of intervention, the 
matter of tariff barriers, or any 
other crucial problem between 
the Americas. It has gone through the routine of a 
large international gathering, but has added nothing 
vital to the organization or functions of the Pan- 
American Union. A certain amount of disappoint- 
ment is inevitable. 

But in another way, the Conference has not been 
unfruitful. If it has not resolved the larger issues it 
has at least made them clearer by defining the 
opinions held of them by the nations involved. It 
has given the Americas a better view of their diffi- 
culties, and made the solution of their problems 
more of a possibility for the future. The United 
States has learned more about Latin America, and 
Latin America has learned more about the United 
States. A desire for better understanding has been 
manifested on both sides. Furthermore, it has been 
shown that the line of cleavage is no more between 
the United States and Latin America than between 
the nations of Latin America themselves. We have 
discovered that if harmony is to prevail in the 
Western Hemisphere there must be not only in- 
creased codperation between the United States 
and Mexico or the United States and Argentina, 
but between Argentina and Brazil, Brazil and 
Mexico, and between all of the southern republics. 
The Conference has helped to make this codperation 
more than an idle hope for, despite its dissensions, 





it has emphasized a friendly and reasonable spirit. 
An interchange of views is valuable even though 
it does not result in complete agreement. The Con- 
ference has left much to be done by future meetings, 
but its discussions augur well for their success. 


Pedestals — Now and Tomorrow 


fe naming the “four greatest living Americans” 
Mr. Emil Ludwig, tourist-biographer, asks 
cautiously that his choice shall not be considered 
decisive, and that he be allowed to alter his list if 
he finds here greatness which he was unable to see 
from Germany. Then he writes for the Red’ Book 
Magazine an article on Thomas A. Edison, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jane Addams, and Orville Wright. 
Few will question his selection of Edison, but many 
will dissent with him over the three remaining 
choices. Will he not find others here who are equally 
deserving of consideration? What of Dr. Albert A. 
Michelson and Dr. Robert A. Millikan, both dis- 
tinguished physicists? What of Henry Ford and Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, who, although their reputa- 
tions are rather for fame than greatness, must be 
taken into account because each of them has done 
one significant thing, and done it well. Much de- 
pends upon the definition which is given of “great- 
ness,” but it may be assumed that by a “great” 
man Mr. Ludwig means one “eminent or distin- 
guished by rank, power, or moral character; ex- 
traordinary in genius or accomplishment.” This is 
what Noah Webster meant. 

Probably Americans will be no more able to 
agree on their four greatest men than dramatic 
critics in New York are able to agree upon the four 
best plays of the current season, or historians upon 
the four greatest men in history. De gustibus non est 
disputandum. But discussion brings out the interest- 
ing point that popular recognition has been ac- 
corded to not one contemporary American scholar, 
hardly a single contemporary poet or novelist, not 
one outstanding painter, sculptor, or architect, and 
to no contemporary statesman. Scientists and 
financiers are admitted to greatness, but pedestals 
are not allowed to others. This situation arises most 
probably from the circumstance that the genius of 
such a man as Edison is brought home to the public 
through a variety of material benefits, whereas the 
achievements of a Cass Gilbert, a Robert Frost, an 
Elihu Root, are neglected because the people make 
no direct contact with them. An electric-light bulb 
is more tangible to the public than a piece of sculp- 
ture, a poem, or a treaty. It will take time to ap- 
praise the greatness of men who deal not in the 
sciences, but in the arts and in politics. Doubtless 
when the present decade is seen in perspective 
greatness now unrecognized will stand in clear 
relief. Mr. Ludwig has started something, but it 1s 
beyond him or any man now living to finish it. 
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The Phantom of the Next War 


F all dark pictures of the “next war” none is 

gloomier or more terrible than that painted by 

Gen. E, D. Swinton, inventor of the tank, in a recent 

address at Oxford, England. General Swinton held 

that the war of the future would 

be not between army and army, 

but “people and people’; he 

conjectured that the fighting 

forces would be safer than the 

civilian populace. He foresaw 

the sowing of disease germs 

in cities, the employment of 

airplanes without aviators to 

spread pestilence, the use of 

chemicals to destroy lives and 

staple crops. The outlawing of poison gas by the 

Washington Treaty was of no avail, he thought; 

poison gas would be used and used more efficiently 

than ever before. All treaties, for that matter, would 

be only so many scraps of paper; nations would 

march against one another without so much as a 

formal declaration of hostilities. The “war to end 

wars” had been a failure, and the disposition of the 
world today was not for peace, but for carnage. 

This is a good picture for pessimists, and an ade- 

quate warning for optimists. Not ten years after the 

Armistice the world is growing callous; the wounds 

of 1914-1918 have healed sufficiently to be half for- 

gotten. In another decade the generation which bore 

the brunt of the fighting is likely to be sending the 

succeeding generation into a conflict more disastrous 

than the World War. Treaties of arbitration and 

disarmament, General Swinton’s “scraps of paper,” 

are the only things which stand in the way. If man 

is to settle his disputes by peaceful means, now, and 

not afterwards, is the time to make these treaties a 

strong bulwark. It is time for peaceful action to 

support the abundance of peaceful talk. 


Grimaces Across the Sea 


A PYRAMID of suspicion, that strange kind ot 
masonry which stands on its head, is being 
built between Great Britain and the United States. 
It is time that the engineers of political opinion took 
steps to prevent it from growing any larger. The 
peculiar thing about a pyramid of suspicion is that 
Its apex, set in a foundation of misunderstanding, 
rests upon the ground, while the triangular surface 
which would normally be its base is projected high 
into the air. The inverted structure is top-heavy 
from the first, and if allowed to attain large pro- 
Portions is likely to collapse with warlike thunder. 
Friendly nations have no need of such a monument. 

Building commences when one nation decides that 
another is thumbing its nose at naval disarmament 
or planning the world’s greatest armada. It is 


hastened by the breakdown of a disarmament 
conference and encouraged by the militant de- 
clarations of crusty rear admirals. Presently the 
press breaks out with a rash of jingoism, sure 
symptom of disturbed metabolism, and both na- 
tions become suddenly self-conscious and wary. 
Difficulties which were once easy of solution appear 
distorted and insurmountable when considered in 
the light of introspection. Someone predicts a battle 
to the death in the oil industry. Someone else 
stretches the idea of a rubber monopoly to high 
tension. International debts become a thorn in the 
flesh. In a few months’ time the pyramid is a 
recognized thing. There it stands, with people on 
both sides adding unwittingly to its height by con- 
tributing rumor and counter-rumor. Great Britain 
and the United States should know better. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain has twice called a. war 
with America “unthinkable,” but men are thinking 
about it just the same. The surest way to encourage 
it is to continue the building of the pyramid. The 
surest way to make it an impossibility is to dis- 
mantle the structure, piece by piece, beginning with 
the root question of the freedom of the seas, until 
both nations see that their interests are at bottom 
one, and that Anglo-American harmony is the most 
natural and most advantageous course for the future. 


Where Pacifism Hinders Peace 


| ppcons for stunting naval development 
is not always propaganda for peace, and the 
mass of tractarian literature against the Adminis- 
tration building program may easily work more 
harm than good to the cause its authors believe 
themselves to be fostering. The flood of pacifist 
letters to Senators and Representatives has so im- 
peded the Administration plan that the President 
announces he will be satisfied if one half of the 
proposed $740,000,000 naval program is put through 
Congress. Whereas the original plan called for 
twenty-five light cruisers, nine destroyer leaders, 
thirty-two submarines, and five aircraft carriers, 
the President admits now that he will be fortunate 
to secure twenty-five cruisers and perhaps a 
single new aircraft carrier. This is an unfortunate 
development. : 
Secretary Wilbur well described the building 
program in his recent address at Indianapolis as 
“an orderly step in the development of a treaty 
navy.” It is this, and nothing more. It does not 
propose to give the United States the largest navy 
in the world, and cannot be construed as committing 
us to militarism. If it is carried out in full it will still 
leave us short of parity with Great Britain. It merely 
provides the auxiliary vessels, denoted by Mr. 
Wilbur as the “eyes” of the battle fleet. To cut it in 
half is to leave us short of bargaining power at the 
next disarmament conference. To:carry it out in full 
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is to give us an instrument for bringing about 
further reduction in armament when Great Britain, 
Japan, and the United States are again gathered 
around the council table. At Washington, with the 
threat of the world’s largest Navy, the United 
States was able to obtain limitation. At Geneva, 
with that threat surrendered, and with nothing to 
take its place, she achieved nothing. Her request for 
cruiser limitation failed because she had no imposing 
cruiser force with which to back it up. Our well-inten- 
tioned pacifists should take note of these facts. 

Many people have taken alarm because of the 
warlike declarations of our high muzzle velocity 
admirals, but the rebuke given these leaders by 
Mr. Coolidge should prove reassuring. The Ad- 
ministration program is sane and orderly, and 
efforts to thwart it by misrepresentation are a poor 
service to the nation. 


Entrenching for a Lobby War 
nahi eo WALSH and Walsh are collaborating 


actively in a sally against the power interests. 
The Senator from Montana has seen his desire for a 
Senate investigation of the “power trust” shelved in 
favor of a further inquiry by the 
Federal Trade Commission, but 
his confrere from Massachu- 
setts is persevering in a demand 
for the regulation of lobbying. 
And when he thinks of lobby- 
ing, Senator David I. Walsh has 
in mind the activities of ex- 
Senator Lenroot in behalf of the 
public utilities. 

It is a good thing that the 
Senate has refused to pursue the phantom trust. 
As THE INDEPENDENT has several times pointed out, 
the Federal Trade Commission in its report a year 
ago adequately spiked the idea that a power trust 
exists. If further inquiry is really necessary, the 
Federal Trade Commission is again the body to 
undertake the work. The Senate has other business. 
But when it comes to legislation against lobbying, 
the shoe is on the other foot. 

Lobbying has become such an essential part of 
representative government that it may well be 
granted official recognition. What Senator David 
Walsh proposes to do is to require the registration 
of lobbyists, along with statements from them as to 
their interests and activities. His plan is in line with 
a resolution introduced by Senator Caraway of 
Arkansas shortly after the opening of Congress last 
fall. It is a plan worth consideration, although it is 
sure to raise puzzling questions as to what consti- 
tutes lobbying and exactly who or what is a lobbyist. 
The power interests have a lobby led by Mr. Len- 
root; Wall Street has its official listeners at 
Washington; the farmers, the prohibitionists, the 





shipping interests, and a host of others maintain 
representatives ex officio at Washington. If their 
methods and intentions are just, they should not 


protest against official inspection. 


But if a measure for the regulation of lobbyists is 
introduced, we shall doubtless witness one of the 
greatest feats of lobbying yet accomplished. When 
the Senate marshals its forces against lobbyists in 
general, the lobbyists themselves will have a good 
opportunity to prove their effectiveness. 


When the Movies Fly Afar 
bie public is growing weary of inventions. 


Nothing short of an interplanetary projectile or 
a machine for making five into fifty-dollar bills can 
arouse it from ennui. Collapsible corkscrews, steam- 
heated hatbands, disappearing theatre organs, and 
cuckoo clocks that lay eggs have so distracted it that 
a good invention has no more chance than a microbe 
in medical school. It is because of this situation, 
probably, that television has not been met with 
more sustained applause. 

Television is the process by which moving images 
may be projected across great distances, by which a 
New Yorker reclining in his own cliff dwelling may 
some day be able to watch a parade in London. It is 
the process by which a comfortable citizen ensconced 
in his bathtub in San Francisco may watch without 
embarrassment the inauguration of a President in 
Washington. It is not a thing which will rock the 
earth or solve the problems of all mankind, but it 
may, in a year or two, develop into a valuable and 
spectacular convenience. It is one of those inven- 
tions which editors will commend as “cementing the 
friendship of nations” by annihilating space and 
“placing the capitals of Europe in your back yard.” 

The process is essentially a stepping up of the 
method by which photographs are transmitted by 
radio or wire. Where formerly a single static image 
was employed, television transmits with lightning 
rapidity a whole series of images, translated at the 
sending station into electrical impulses and trans- 
lated at the receiving end back into a motion picture. 
J. L. Baird, a Scotch inventor, has succeeded through 
television in sending moving images from his 
laboratory in London to Hartsdale, New York. The 
images were distorted at Hartsdale so that a human 
profile looked something like a cloud and not unlike 
an omelet, but such crudities are to be expected 
when an invention is in its early stages. The first 
talking machines wrenched the human voice into a 
rusty hinge. The radio next door still turns a colora- 
ture into a harpy. 

Mr. Baird is continuing experiments. He and other 
experimenters in television are preparing the greatest 
contribution to public amusement that has been 
made since the invention of the radio. The public 
would do well to give them a hand. 
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~Oiling the Party Wagon 


ENATE investigations, as a rule, begin in 
S political claptrap and lead nowhere. They 

provide the expert politician with an abun- 
dance of campaign material, enabling him to core 
back from the trail like Captain Cook from the 
Arctic and say, “Look at what I have done”’; but 
they seldom result in any genuine discovery. As 
THE INDEPENDENT has already affirmed, the Senate 
wastes both time and energy by giving way too 
frequently to an inclination for detective work. The 
one notable exception to the investigation rule is 
the Senate inquiry into the Teapot Dome and Elk 
Hills oil transactions, an inquiry which has been 


carried forward honestly by Thomas J. Walsh and .- 


his colleagues and which must be continued until 
the last taint of corruption is run to earth, 

Recent developments in this investigation sug- 
gest that the oil transactions have far greater politi- 
cal significance than was realized even after the 
exposure of the work of Albert B. Fall and Harry 
M. Daugherty. The idea that both of the major 
political parties accepted campaign contributions 
from the oil interests is innocuous in itself, but if it 
develops that either the Republican or Democratic 
National Committee received subscriptions from 
men associated with the Continental Trading Com- 
pany, and accepted them while cognizant of the 
nature of the organization and the source of its 
funds, a heavy stigma will rest upon its methods 
and party organization. Since the possibility of this 
seems not remote to the investigators, it is important 
that the matter be thoroughly aired. 

The evidence thus far is inconclusive. It neither 
proves nor disproves the guilt of the campaign 
managers. A report from an investigator examining 
the books of Potter and Company, a New York 
brokerage house, indicates that $24,000 of the 
profits of the Continental company was used to 
help make up the deficit incurred by the Republican 
campaign in 1920. It shows, according to Senator 
Nye, chairman of the investigating committee, that 
twenty-four $1,000 Liberty bonds purchased with 
Continental funds were applied to notes held 
against the Republican National Committee by the 
Empire Trust Company. Will H. Hays, former 
chairman of the committee, declares that he pos- 
sessed no knowledge of the Continental and its 
transactions. To Senator Nye he has replied that, 
“neither at the time I was Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, nor in the three years 
thereafter during which the deficit was being raised, 
did I have any know]edge of the existence of the 
Continental Trading Company, nor do I have any 
knowledge now of i its activities, nor of any bonds 
ever owned by it.” Mr. Hays testified in 1923 during 
the oil inquiry that some $75,000 had been paid by 


Harry F. Sinclair to help erase the deficit. Of this 
he declares now: “Any contributions about which 
I testified in 1924, or of which I have any knowledge 
whatever, were from individuals and were not re- 
lated in any way to the Continental Trading Com- 
pany or to any oil leases.” And Mr. Hays is a man 
of his word. 

Another turn has been given the investigation 
by disclosure of the fact that Henry M. Blackmer, 
participant in the Continental deal who fled the 
country in order to avoid testimony before the com- 
mittee, contributed $5,000 to the Coolidge-Dawes 
campaign fund of 1924. Senator Nye is endeavoring 
to find out whether or not the $5,000 was in Liberty 
bonds, into which the Continental funds were con- 
verted, and how the contribution happened to be 
made in New York in September, 1924, long after 
Blackmer had taken refuge in France. William M. 
Butler, present chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, and William V. Hodges, its 
treasurer, may be called to Washington to cast light 
on these questions. 

Meanwhile, Senator Nye has turned his inquisi- 
tive methods upon the, Democrats. Attention has 
been called to the testimony of Harry F. Sinclair in 
1923 to the effect that he contributed to the cam- 
paign funds of both parties. It is pointed out that 
the Democratic campaign of 1920 incurred a deficit 
of $600,000, and that the source of the funds used 
to remove it is not clearly known. Senator Nye 
holds that if Continental profits went to one party, 
they are “quite apt to have gone to the other, too.” 

By working from both ends— from the Con- 
tinental Trading Company on one side and the 
national campaign committees on the other —the 
Senate must account for the disposal of the entire 
Continental “slush fund.” It must determine then 
how much or how little the party leaders knew of the 
Continental and its transactions. Thus far it has 
discovered that of the $3,080,000 profits of the 
company $233,000 went to Albert B. Fall, $800,000 
to James E. O’Neil, one of the guarantors of the 
Continental deal, and probably some $24,000 to 
the Republican National Committee. It is believed 
that Col. Robert M. Stewart, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
and likewise a guarantor of the deal, can account 
for a good part of the remainder. At present he is 
under arrest for having defied the investigators. 

Colonel Stewart ought to tell what he knows, 
regardless of the implications his story may carry, 
and the Senate is doing a service in exerting every 
legal means to see that he is made to do so. Friends 
of Colonel Stewart place confidence in his honesty 
and sense of fairness. Nothing is gained by his 
quixotic course whose only end seems to be a desire 
to shield others. Frankly, we fail to see how a little 
more definite information can do further harm to 
those involved. 
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The Third Side of the Triangle 


Where Would Japan Stand in an Anglo-American War? 
By K. K. Kawakami 


HEN the three-power naval conference at 

W Geneva came to a disastrous end last 
summer it was evident to those who had 

watched its tortuous proceedings that its aftermath 
would be equally unfortunate. The writer, in fact, 
ventured the opinion in a New York magazine that a 
conflict between Eng- 


British Admiralty, too, when its present authorized 
program has been carried out, will have approxi- 
mately the same cruiser tonnage. Will this establish 
“parity” as far as cruisers are concerned? Appar- 
ently, but not really. In reality the American cruiser 


fleet will be considerably more powerful than the 
British, for the simple 








land and the United 
States was quite within 
the realm of possibility. 
As the conference re- 
cedes in the greater 
distance of history, the 
seriousness of its fail- 
ure seems to dawn the 
more clearly upon the 
public mind on either 
side of the Atlantic. 


Much is being said and written in this country and Great 
Britain about the threat of war between the two English- 
speaking nations. But little consideration has been given 
to the situation of the third great sea power in the event of 
such a catastrophe. Would Japan revive her old alliance 
with Britain and take up arms against us, or would she 
align herself with the United States against England in the 
Pacific — or would she remain neutral? Mr. Kawakami, 
special representative of Japan’s two largest dailies at 
Geneva and American correspondent says, ‘‘Peace is the 
pivot upon which Japan’s policy toward America revolves” 


reason that the United 
States will have thirty- 
three 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers equipped with 
8-inch guns, while the 
British navy will have 
only nineteen cruisers 
of this type, counting 
even four equipped 
with 7.5-inch guns. 
And this five-year 








It is of course erro- 
neous to think of the future possible relations be- 
tween the two English-speaking nations merely in 
terms of the “naval parity,” which is at thismoment 
uppermost in many a serious mind on both sides. 
Whatever may be the professions of the British 
Government or of British diplomats in regard to the 
war-debt funding, the British people do not accept 
as final the arrangement under which they are re- 
quired to hand over to the United States an annual 
payment of almost $200,000,000 for long, long years 
to come. Then there is the oil rivalry of which the 
present controversy between the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the Royal Dutch Shell group is only the 
beginning. The British monopoly of the world’s 
rubber supply is another potential source of inter- 
national ill feeling. But why enumerate individual 
instances? It is enough to remember that the United 
States is out to contest the financial and commercial 
supremacy which has for decades been held in Eng- 
land’s firm hands. America’s desire to build a “navy 
second to none” is a natural outgrowth of her com- 
mercial expansion. 

Whatever the official explanations at Washington, 
the world looks upon the stupendous naval program 
now before Congress as a challenge to the British 
Admiralty — precisely what we feared would be the 
outcome of the failure of the Geneva conference. 
Into the details of this building plan we need not 
enter. Confining ourselves to cruisers, the backbone 
of the modern fighting fleet, we observe that the 
program will within five years give the American 
Navy no less than 400,000 tons of cruisers. The 


American program is 
only the first of four similar programs involving a 
total expenditure of $2,900,000,000. What is the 
attitude of the British Admiralty toward this pro- 
gram? It looks upon it as an attempt to create a 
nominally equal but actually superior navy capable 
of interrupting the sea communications of the far- 
flung British Empire. 


T is useless to deny that the situation before us 
is pregnant with evil possibilities. Many an Eng- 
lishman is asking, hypothetically but nevertheless 
seriously: “Are we really going to fight America, and 
if we should, what would be the attitude of our 
former ally, Japan?” To the Japanese this question 
is of unusual interest, not necessarily because they 
expect Anglo-American rupture, but because it re- 
calls to their minds the annoying question which 
was frequently on the lips of Englishmen up to, say, 
1921. Should Japan and the United States fall out, 
would Great Britain, Englishmen used to ask, be 
required to come to Japan’s rescue by reason of her 
alliance with the Far Eastern empire? Compare this 
old question with the new one, and we realize how 
swiftly events have moved to change international 
alignments in the last several years. What, indeed, is 
Japan’s attitude toward her former ally in this 
changed international condition? 

Fortunately or unfortunately, Japan today is the 
third greatest naval power. It is but natural that 
her inclinations and attitudes should be carefully 
watched by the other two powers apparently des- 
tined to become keen rivals on the sea. Lieutenant 
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Commander Kenworthy, a well-known British 
naval expert and a distinguished Labor member of 
the House of Commons, predicts that if Anglo- 
American relations are permitted to drift as they 
are drifting, Great Britain will revive the old alliance 
with Japan, and that in the event of war between 
the two Atlantic powers this resuscitated alliance 
will enable the British navy to bottle up the Panama 
Canal and thus destroy the mobility of the Ameri- 
can fleet. With Japanese aid Britannia may yet 
maintain her traditional rule of the waves, or at 
least will have a fair chance of defeating the Ameri- 
can Navy. Without it she can never hope to beat 
America on the sea. 

But the plain fact is that it takes two to make an 
alliance. Is Japan in a responsive frame of mind? 
Would she, in view of the changed political condition 
of the world, return to the British fold? To answer 
such questions it is necessary to examine the raison 
d étre of the old alliance between the two nations. 

The first Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1901 was 
aimed at the common menace of Czarist Russia. 
When it was renewed in 1905 it was still primarily 
directed against Russia’s desire for “revenge,” and 
secondarily against the rising tide of German power 
and prestige. The third alliance of 1911 was, from 
the standpoint of Downing Street, an arrangement 
whereby the British navy could concentrate upon 
European waters in the event of war with Germany. 
For some years preceding and following the con- 
clusion of the third alliance, Japan was engaged in 
controversy with the United States over the immi- 
gration question and the anti-alien land legislation 
in California. In those years it was the general 
opinion in England that, alliance or no alliance, she 
should never help Japan against America. Japan, 
appreciating the British sentiment, agreed to insert 
in the third treaty of alliance a qualifying provision 
absolving England of all obligation to come to her 
aid in the event of war with the United States. From 
the Japanese point of view, the third alliance was 
one-sided and innocuous, but Japan continued to 
value it largely for prestige and moral effect abroad. 


HEN the World War eliminated Germany 

and brought about Russia’s disorganiza- 
tion, England, little aware of the new menace of 
Red propaganda, ceased to regard the Japanese 
alliance as an essential part of her diplomacy. More 
than that, she thought the continuance of the pact 
an obstacle to her interests in China and a stum- 
blingblock in the path of perfect understanding with 
America. By the time the Versailles Peace Treaty 
was signed the British statesmen had come to the 
decision that codperation with the great North 
American Republic was far more desirable than an 
alliance with an Oriental nation. They had, well in 
advance of the Washington Conference, made up 
their minds that the Japanese alliance, regardless of 


Japan’s wish, should be abrogated. At the Confer- 
ence the British delegation made supreme efforts to 
win American friendship, and they went home satis- 
fied that the foundation had been laid for a new 
entente to replace the alliance they had just scrapped. 


DAY, seven years after the 1921 Conference, 
the British are disillusioned. The reason is 
obvious. In the first place, the termination of the 
alliance with Japan has not in the least advanced 
their interests in China, but has rather served to 
undermine them by destroying the international 
co6peration and the political equilibrium which had 
been maintained in the Far East largely by the 
alliance. In the second place, the much expected 
coéperation with America has failed to materialize. 
Whether in China or in Europe, America has chosen 
to play a lone hand often to England’s embarrass- 
ment. Furthermore, the rift in Anglo-Japanese 
friendship has given the Soviet the coveted oppor- 
tunity to fish in troubled waters to the detriment of 
British interests in China. What wonder that Down- 
ing Street is in a reflective mood? What wonder that 
the Englishmen in the Far East are longing for the 
return of the old days when Japan was their friend? 
To be frank, Japan was disappointed when Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Balfour, in order to please 
America, moved the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance at the Washington Conference, 
offering in its place an innocuous instrument com- 
monly known as the “ Four-Power Pacific Treaty.” 
Japan faced the music with a wry face, and she went 
home officially satisfied but privately piqued. That 
was in 1922. In the years that followed the world 
has not stood still, nor has Japan. The period has 
witnessed a signal change in international relations. 
Japan has completely withdrawn from Siberia, 
readjusted her policy on the Asiatic continent along 
liberal lines, and entered into friendly relations with 
Soviet Russia. In China, too, Japan inaugurated a 
new policy of friendliness, confining herself to the 
protection of her legitimate rights which had al- 
ready been established in South Manchuria by the 
plain letter of treaty. She has, in deference to the 
admonition of the Senators at Washington, re- 
linquished her claim to the former German posses- 
sions in Shantung, though she knew full well that 
bandits or banditlike militarists, and not the 
Chinese Government, much less the Chinese people, 
would prove the beneficiaries. Japan, moreover, has 
remitted the balance of the Boxer indemnity, and 
has devoted the funds thus obtained, as well as the 
money due her on the transfer of the Shantung rail- 
way, to the advancement of cultural and scientific 
work in China. Even the Tanaka Cabinet, with its 
professed “‘positive policy” in China, has found it 
impracticable and impolitic to deviate materially 
from the “policy of friendliness” enunciated by its 
predecessor’s diplomacy. 
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Japan, in short, has pursued independent diplo- 
macy, confident of her ability to manage her inter- 
national affairs without foreign tutelage. And 
nowhere in the world has her prestige suffered in the 
least. She has found out, perhaps to her own sur- 
prise, that the British support, long the pivotal 
point of her diplomacy, is not at all indispensable to 
the maintenance of her prestige among the powers 
and of her interests in China. In China, indeed, 
Japan has found herself better off without the 
British alliance. Had the pact remained in effect, 
what would have happened to Japanese interests in 
China in the last two years when Britain, deservedly 
or undeservedly, has been made the butt of China’s 
virulent antiforeign agitation? Had it remained in- 
tact, Japan might have suffered even worse from 
Soviet propaganda than has England, for she, with 
her territories lying contiguous to Russia’s, is far 
more vulnerable. All things considered, Japan may 
well forgive, even thank, Mr. Lloyd George and the 
farseeing diplomats of the American Senate who 
forced the abrogation of the Alliance in 1922. 


Bo there is the bigger question of America — 
bigger as the Englishman sees it. What is Japan’s 
attitude here? At the naval conference at Geneva 
Japan found it practicable to work more harmoni- 
ously with America than with England. The Eng- 
lishmen perhaps thought us blundering, for the time 
might come, as they saw it, that we might need the 
aid of the British navy against America. Against 
America for what? When the British think of Japan’s 
relations with the United States they always think 
of the immigration controversy. They accept the 
hackneyed idea that some day Japan will seek to 
settle the immigration score — by the arbitrament 
of the sword. That, I think, is a miscalculation. 
They seem to forget that no sane man would wield 
a sword to remove a thorn, and the immigration 
issue is little more than a thorn in Japan’s side. 
That it is irritating is true enough, but to commit 
suicide to relieve an irritation would be sheer mad- 
ness, and the Japanese know that war with America 
on the immigration question would be suicidal. 
They know that England could never help them in 
this respect, even if she would, for her hands are tied 
by her dominions hostile to Japanese immigration. 
Indeed, Japan would be fighting Australia and New 
Zealand and Canada and South Africa before she 
went to war against America, were she persuaded 
that war would solve the emigration question to her 
satisfaction, because these British dominions are far 
more ruthlessly exclusive than the United States. 

I have said that the immigration question is but a 
thorn in Japan’s side. Not a dagger certainly. And 
why should it be? Twenty years ago Japan saw the 
wisdom of restricting of her own accord the emigra- 
tion of her nationals to the United States. The re- 
sult was the so-called “gentlemen’s agreement.” 


At all times she was willing to tighten the self. 
imposed restriction if the agreement in actual opera- 
tion should be found not entirely satisfactory to the 
American Government. When Congress disregarded 
this self-denying spirit on Japan’s part and extended 
statutory exclusion to Japanese immigration, 
Japan’s self-respect was rudely shaken, for that 
fixed upon the nation the stigma of inferiority. 
Nevertheless, it involved little vital interest. It 
certainly did not affect Japan’s material welfare, 
because she had already adopted a policy of volun- 
tary restriction in regard to emigration. The point at 
issue, then, is one of sentiment, not of interest. Is it 
wise to go to war on such an issue? The exclusion 
clause of the Immigration ‘Act of 1924 is as offensive 
to Japan as it savors of bad taste on the part of 
America, and Japan still looks upon it as a pending 
diplomatic issue. But she also knows that the matter 
is not one to be discussed in the language of shot and 
shell. With the emigration problem thus excluded 
from the category of possible causes of war, there is 
no reason why America and Japan should not be on 
friendly terms. Certainly Japan does not want an 
ally to demonstrate her prowess or power before the 
United States. She thinks, indeed, that an alliance 
with England would at once rouse American sus- 
picion and set back American-Japanese relations to 
the uncertain days prior to the Washington Con- 
ference. Peace is the pivot upon which Japan’s 
policy toward America revolves. If in 1921 she 
thought it wise to acquiesce in the termination of the 
alliance, she has today greater reason to believe that 
the defunct pact should not bé revived. Surely 
Japan would not be drawn into the vortex of Anglo- 
American rivalry. Perhaps she could lessen the 
chances of conflict between the two English-speak- 
ing nations by avoiding any action which might be 
interpreted as taking sides with either power. 


| pad believes that the age of alliances is past. 
Friendship, not alliance, is the keynote of Japan’s 
present policy toward her neighbors. In the first 
days of the Geneva naval conference rumor went 
the rounds of the press of the world that Japan had 
proposed a security pact. The rumor was ground- 
less. Japan did not, and does not need such a 
pact for her own sake, for her position in the regions 
of eastern Asia and of the western Pacific is secure 
enough without the support of an international 
understanding. As long as she follows a just course 
and eschews the perilous path of imperialism, her 
position in those regions is not only safe but im- 
pregnable. If she has any sense of insecurity, that is 
because her economic structure is inherently weak 
largely by reason of overpopulation and lack of 
natural resources. This, however, is a weakness 
which no security pact can remedy. For it Japan 
must find her own solution by establishing friendly 
economic codperation with her immediate neighbors. 
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The Most Peaceful Country in Europe 


By Arthur Lionberger 
\ I neared the Dutch border I left the battle- 


fields behind me. The customs official at 

Sluis neither looked at my knapsack nor 
bothered himself with my passport. Instead, he 
looped a short piece of string around the handlebars 
of my bicycle, fastening its ends together by means 
of a lead stamp. The device was to indicate that the 
machine was of foreign make, and therefore unsal- 
able, untradable, and otherwise taboo. As a matter 
of fact, I wouldn’t have exchanged it for the most 
resplendent of its Dutch brethren — Dutch bicycles, 
as far as I could judge, being built as solidly as their 
owners. Besides it was of Flemish pedigree, noble, 
spirited, and as for speed — but why hurry? 

If time is no object, my next tour of Holland will 
be in a canoe. Bicyclingis too rapid. Moreover, every 
waterway in the country is some way somewhere 
connected with every other. He who expects any- 
thing, must as a rule expect it by boat. He must be 
patient, and he is. To a Dutchman nothing is more 
inconceivable than haste. Even a bicycle can break 
speed limits. Mine did, and my conduct was under 
grave suspicion until the fact that I was an Amer- 
ican became known. 

But instead of being tiresome this imperturbable 
slowness is one of Holland’s greatest charms. Allow 
three days for your visit, whisk through the gal- 
leries, set foot on the isle of Marken, dash to The 
Hague by automobile, and you’ve not done Holland 
justice nor done it in any sense. In spite of the chil- 
dren that stare, in spite of the dogs that are difficult 
to embarrass, the country is one to linger in, to 
discover in, and to observe. 

First there are cows. Not cows as we know them, 
but an abundant profusion of cows. There are gray 
cows, there are brown cows, cows that are con- 
tented, beatific, and enraptured; cows sprinkled 
over the countryside like autumn leaves upon a high- 
road. These cows are not only decorative; they are 
lyrical as well. The Dutch said, let there be cows. 
And there were cows. Likewise, there was cheese. 

I had cheese for breakfast (one always does), I 
had cheese for lunch (the only Dutch word I could 
remember), and a dinner without cheese was of 
course regarded as a form of treason. Nevertheless, I 
could not help admiring Dutch cheeses whenever I 
met them. A barge of round red cheeses greased to a 
dazzling shininess is a sight to put Phaéthon’s chariot 
to shame. Add to this a barge of tulips for the 
Amsterdam market, loads of tobacco or sombre 
peat, cargoes of vegetables or of live fish, sugar-loaf 
mountains of sweet-smelling hay, and you have a 
glimpse of a Dutch canal. 


How Holland could exist without her canals it is 
difficult to imagine. They are her life and beauty. 
They set the pace at which all else moves. In winter, 
when skates appear, they are her streets and road- 
ways. In summer they float her families whose 
homes are on boats, and always they drain her 
precious lands. They are never short of water. Many 
of them connect with the disintegrations of the 
Rhine which, as it washes in from Germany, divides 
into devious outlets and rivers of different names. 
Often locks, dams, and sluices are used to prevent 
their inundating the countryside. In crossing them I 
had usually to mount a steep incline. 

As I pedaled along I was impressed with the law of 
symmetry which seemed to prevail everywhere. Not 
a hill did I see. Ditches cutting straight across the 
rectangular fields intersected one another at right 
angles and narrowed into the distance. Poplar trees 
like telegraph poles lined the sandy roads. Towns 
were almost always visible — towns in which were 
sure to be a market place, a canal, and a spire. Here 
and there a windmill lifted its lazy sails as it pumped 
the water seeping through the soil. Then would come 
a bridge, another, and miles and miles of flat, fertile 
farms, with far away a ridge of sand dunes which 
with the dikes kept out the sea. 

Such monotony was not without its compensa- 
tions. Dutch landscape has been termed a poster 
landscape, and indeed it lends itself admirably to 
this form of art. The sky is of a limpid blue that 
reflects the dazzling brightness of the sea. Bright 
colors abound, from the costumes of the fishermen 
to the tiled roofs of their homes. In the suffused 
glow of sunset silhouettes are sharp and striking, and 
no subtle nuance of shade or shadow hinders the 
sweep of the brush. 


HAT with her clear horizons and the absence 

of crag and forest, Holland is scarcely a place 
for the imagination to roam. The centuries of labor 
that have raised her from the tides have left nothing 
to the haphazard hand of nature. As for fairies, per- 
haps we can fancy them meddling with the cream, 
but when it comes to hags and witches, the ginger- 
bread houses are far too tidy, and hellhounds would 
most certainly quench themselves if they took to 
cross-country racing. 

Dutch imagination inclines toward that of the na- 
tive of Marken who has never crossed from his little 
island to the mainland a few miles away. However, 
what it lacks in breadth it makes up for in intensity. 
Visit the Vatican and there you see Madonnas and 
deformed Christ Childs until they look insipid to 
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you, yet for all their crude trappings you recognize 
the tremendous sincerity that created them. Visit 
the Rijks at Amsterdam and you find the same un- 
varied sincerity directed to more earthly splendors. 
Fabrics that all but rustle, kettles that glint as 
though polished with emery, faces as plainly read as 
the characters behind them all crowd upon you with 
a vividness which in their reality they never could 
have possessed. 


| te net for the introspections of Rembrandt, an 
unlooked-for tenderness on the part of Maris, 
the face of an angel by Vermeer, the typical Dutch 
artist uses his imagination to enhance the beauty of 
what he sees. Given a mud flat and he imagines a 
fertile farm; given a cathedral and he whitewashes 
its exterior. And in life as in art, the same immacu- 
late tendency prevails. 

While the Frenchman is busy crowning a poet, 
while the German listens to his beloved brass band, 
you will find the Dutchman in his snug little parlor 
looking out the window across a pot of flowers. In 
all probability he will be smoking a long-stemmed 
pipe. A mirror protruding beyond bright blue shut- 
ters gives him a view of the sidewlk and street. 


Perhaps dinner is in preparation: a bright silver 


fish, a heap of green vegetables; to him blessings to 
venerate; to the artist, still life. To add another 
picture, one sacred to the memory of Jan Steen, 
behold him drinking at the country inn. Beer is 
flowing, hats are flourished in mutual esteem; what 
more need be expected of a just and bountiful 
world? 

And in his leisurely way he works. Walcheren 
with its massive dikes, Amsterdam with its pile 
foundations, all Holland is a monument to his cease- 
less industry. Inch by inch he drags his barge from 
lock to lock of stagnant canal, and frequently he 
takes the helm while his wife and children plod in 
the dust. Only at Rotterdam does he seem to change 
his accustomed gait; and there his vessels move thick 
and fast with black smoke belching from their 
energetic stacks. 

From Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and The Hague 
steam trams run forth in every direction: railways 
which with their miniature engines and cars are 
models of efficiency. Whereas in Italy no one seems 
to know where a train is going beyond the next few 
stations, whereas in France the voluble individual 
at the guichet will try to sell you a ticket to some 
destination just as good as the one you intended, in 
Holland no such ambiguity exists. My only regret- 
ful contact with Dutch transportation was when I 
sent my bicycle from The Hague to Amsterdam 
addressed, “‘Station Restante,”’ and no more. There 
were no fewer than five different stations scattered 
at odd ends of Amsterdam in which I sought to 
retrieve it. When, through a volunteer corps of inter- 
preters, I explained that no particular one of these 





had been indicated, men threw up their hands in 
righteous despair and the entire system collapsed. I 
found my bicycle after a hard day’s search, thanks 
to the courtesy of the railroad’s superintendent. It 
was badly wrecked; fenders scraped the tires, the 
chain dragged in the dust. Doubtless some Dutch 
baggage master had stepped on it. 

Although there are trams in practically every 
part of Holland, although there are occasional 
street cars with Model T Ford radiators embedded 
at front and rear, by far the most interesting traffic 
to look at is by bicycle and by boat. Holland is not 
yet ridden with automobiles, perhaps because the 
word, “‘snellpaardelooszoonderspoorwegpitroolrijtung,” 
— literally a rapid, horseless, railless, petroleum- 
driven vehicle, — is too exquisite a jawbreaker for 
American salesmen to master. Were it not that col- 
lisions seldom prove fatal, crossing a street in 
Amsterdam with cyclists bearing down from all 
sides would hold perils fully comparable to those of 
Fifth Avenue. As for boat transportation, it is at 
times promiscuous. Anything from babies to herring 
is considered legitimate cargo, and should the two 
articles mentioned mingle a bit, naturally the 
company takes no responsibility. 

One glorious moonlit night in Dordrecht I longed 
to drift under balconies and bridges through the 
city’s crisscross canals. “A boat,” said I to the 
hotel proprietor; “I must have a boat.” Fifteen 
minutes later something on the lines of the Titanic 
steamed up the river, docked off the landing steps, 
and there awaited my pleasure. I demurred. I mur- 
mured incoherent words about a little boat, a 
canoe. Had I not ordered a boat? I had. Acting in 
good faith the proprietor had procured one, and 
here it was, to be sure. Ten guldens an hour. A 
very practical people. 


ft ipesere was no use arguing. Once a Hollander has 
fixed his price, you can pay it or leave it. Once 
he isroused to defend his own, a more resolved fighter 
could scarcely be found. Yet by sheer determination 
he has won his unique serenity, and all Holland 
remains today as the quiet reflection of his unremit- 
ting toil. To the south Flanders still probes her 
shattered fields; eastward Germany builds muscles, 
builds ships and laboratories for chemical research, 
while Russia bides her time watching the chronic 
Balkan wranglings and the latest Fascist extrava- 
gances. But in Holland contentment reigns supreme. 
Of all the countries in present-day Europe Holland 
is perhaps the least troubled with change or unrest. 
Peace is rooted in her very soil. Peace is written in 
her ample prosperity and follows in the wake of 


each dusty sailed barge. Wooden shoes still clatter 


on the cobblestones, eight times each hour the bells 
of “Lange Jan” at Middleburg pour forth their 
rapturous notes, and ever the sea laps the dikes in 
a jealous yet infinitely protecting embrace. 
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THE 
LAND BENEATH 
THE SEA 


Where Cheeses Bloom Like Giant 
Cherries and Lazy Windmills 
Pump Water Through the 
Main Thoroughfares 


*“*LANGE JAN,”’ THE GREAT TOWER OF THE ABBEY 
AT MIDDLEBURG, CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF 
SEELAND, IS THE BIG BEN OF HOLLAND 


THE DOME OF ST. NICHOLAS’ LOOKS BENIGNLY 

DOWN UPON THE TOPSY-TURVY BUILDINGS THAT 

LEAN OVER THE MAIN CANAL OF AMSTERDAM. 

TWO DUTCH DELIVERY VANS ARE SEEN AGAINST 
THE CURB AT THE RIGHT 
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HOLLAND IN GENERAL AND 
AMSTERDAM IN PARTICULAR IS 
THE CENTER OF THE WORLD'S 
DIAMOND TRADE. AT THE LEFT 
IS SOME OF THE MACHINERY 
USED IN CUITING THE UN- 
FINISHED STONES FOR THE 
MARKET 


Courtesy Netherlands Railways i 


IT IS NOT TULIPS ALONE THAT 
HAVE MADE HOLLAND FAMOUS. 
AT THE RIGHT IS ONE CORNER 
OF A FIELD OF HYACINTHS, 
WHERE THE PLANTS ARE BRED 
AS A PART OF THE BULB EX- 
PORTING INDUSTRY 


Courtesy Netherlands Railways 


THE PEACE PALACE AT THE 

HAGUE, WHERE THE FATHER 

OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

AND THE WORLD COURT WAS 

BORN UNDER FATEFUL AUS- 

PICES MORE THAN TWO DE- 
CADES AGO 
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Courtesy Netherlands Railways 
MARKEN, AN ISLAND IN THE ZUIDER ZEE, IS ONE OF THE MOST 


Ewing Galloway - 
THIS PATRIARCHAL OLD GENTLEMAN, A DUTCH MERCHANT, IS WEIGHING A 
LOAD OF SHINY RED CHEESES AT THE ALKMAAR MARKET TENACIOUS STRONGHOLDS OF OLD DUTCH CUSTOM AND TRADITION 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
A BEACH SCENE AT SCHEVENINGEN, HOLLAND. A CAREFUL INSPECTION REVEALS BUT ONE VENTURESOME BATHER, THE CHILD AT THE LOWER LEFT 
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Arthur Lionberger 
ONE .OF THE STRANGE CRAFT THAT PLY THE CANALS OF HOLLAND 
WAITING ITS TURN AT THE LOCKS NEAR VEERE, IN WALCHEREN 


Arthur Lionberger 
A PLACID, TREE-BORDERED CANAL IN OLD DELFT, A CITY FAMED FOR 
ITS BELLS AND POTTERY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Ewing Galloway —- 
THESE TRADITIONALLY PICTURESQUE WINDMILLS ON THE NORTH CANAL AT ZAANDYK ARE USED CHIEFLY TO GRIND GRAIN FOR THE DISTRICT ROUND ABOUT 
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Preconvention Portraits 


VIII. Ritchie of Maryland 
By Charles Merz 


from most Presidential candidates. He has 
a platform. In fact, he has one of the few 
platforms in existence at the present time. Hoover, 
Dawes, Smith, and Hughes are all running on their 
records. Lowden is running on the issue of farm 


(Gj ion nese RITCHIE of Maryland differs 


city, New York, is a very different city than 
Ritchie’s city, Richmond, and Smith’s corner of 
his city was a very different corner. Smith was just 
one of the Oliver Street Smiths. Ritchie was an 
aristocrat by birth, a descendant on his mother’s 
side of one of the most distinguished families in the 


relief. Donahey and Pomerene 
are running as Ohioans. Curtis 
is running on the advice of 
friends. Watson is running for 
the Indiana delegation. Willis 
is running for practice or for 
exercise. But to date none of 
these gentlemen has defined 
his attitude toward the Presi- 
dency in any great detail. 
Distinguished as are the ca- 
reers of some of them in the 
public offices they now occupy, 
they leave the probable course 
of their future actions to be 
inferred from the course of 





Albert C. Ritchie, three times 
governor of Maryland Free State, 
is unique among White House pos- 
sibilities — he has a platform. This is 
more, in Mr. Merz’s opinion, than 
either the party itself or the other 
Presidential candidates possess. 
For seven years Maryland’s gov- 
ernor has been spreading his State 
rights gospel throughout the coun- 
try. It is his credo, and should the 
Democrats forsake the Smith per- 
sonality for the Ritchie idea at 
Houston, it would mark the ar- 
rival of a new and vigorous Jeffer- 

son in national politics 


South—the Cabells of Vir- 
ginia; on his father’s side, son 
of a Baltimore Ritchie who 
had been a member of the 
Supreme Court of Maryland. 

Moreover, Ritchie differs 
from most of his colleagues 
among the Presidential can- 
didates in the background of 
his early training. For again, 
almost without exception, most 
of these other men either 
learned what they knew of 
books in the public schools, 
like Donahey and Curtis, or 
studied at one of the Middle 








their actions in the past. 





Western universities, like 





Ritchie, by way of contrast, 
has charted a course not once, but many times. 

Needless to say, this does not make him the 
most available candidate for President. Quite aside 
from the strategy of the situation and the possi- 
bility that the best way to win the nomination 
may be to chart nothing and simply maintain a 
dignified and receptive silence when asked ques- 
tions, there is the further matter of the merit of the 
views which Ritchie has defined, and their ac- 
ceptability. To date it has still to be proved that 
Ritchie can convince even his own party of the 
soundness of his platform. But for seven years he 
has been trying. 

Albert C. Ritchie is a man of fifty-two and a 
native of Virginia. He was born in Richmond of a 
distinguished Southern family: facts which further 
differentiate him from most of the other gentlemen 
who now offer themselves, actively or passively, 
as candidates for President. For, almost without 
exception, candidates for President in 1928 are 
products of the small village or the farm. Lowden 
was born in Sunrise, Minnesota; Hoover in West 
Branch, Iowa; Hughes in Glens Falls, New York; 
Dawes in Marietta, Ohio; Curtis in North Topeka, 
Kansas; Walsh in Two Rivers, Wisconsin; and 
Donahey on an Ohio farm in Tuscarawas County. 
Smith, to be sure, is a city product. But Smith’s 


Lowden, Walsh, and Dawes. 
Smith’s university, as he has so often said, was the 
Fulton Fish Market in New York. Ritchie is the 
only candidate for President now in the field who 
studied at one of the larger Eastern universities. He 
was graduated from Johns Hopkins University at 
twenty, and from the law school of Maryland 
at twenty-two. 


| aoe law school in 1898 he began practice 
with a well-known firm in Baltimore the same 
year; was appointed assistant city solicitor when 
he was twenty-seven and people’s counsel at the 
age of thirty-four. It was in the latter rédle that he 
first won recognition — in the course of a fight in 
which he succeeded in lowering gas rates from 
ninety cents to seventy-five, to the chagrin of some 
of those Baltimoreans who regarded him, by train- 
ing and tradition, as inalienably the friend of vested 
wealth. Six years later, in 1916, Ritchie was elected 
Attorney-General of his State. In 1918 he served 
the War Industries Board in Washington as its 
chief counsel. In 1920 he was elected governor. 
Since then he has been reélected twice. The first 
reélection was enough to break all precedents in 
Maryland; for never before in the history of the 
State had a governor been reélected to succeed 
himself. 
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As governor, Ritchie has given his State an 
economical, businesslike administration, introduc- 
ing the same consolidation of departments which 
characterized the work of Lowden in Illinois and 
Smith in New York. He is now serving Maryland 
as governor for the eighth consecutive year: having 
been in office for a longer time uninterruptedly than 
any other man now filling the office of governor 
anywhere in the United States and having been 
elected for a total of ten years. 

One other fact distinguishes him from other 
governors and other candidates for President. He 
has never married. 


O runs the story of the only Southerner, the 
only bachelor, and the only ten-year governor 
in the running as a Presidential candidate. But it is 
not really Ritchie’s story, it is Ritchie’s views that 
mark him as a unique figure on the list of Presi- 
dential possibilities. Hoover, by contrast, is com- 
plete in himself: the man is his own platform; you 
take him or you leave him. Hughes is his own 
platform. Lowden is his own platform. Dawes is his 
own platform. Smith is his own platform. But 
Ritchie has identified himself with something several 
times larger than himself, a political principle 
independent of his own existence. 
This principle, for which Ritchie is ready to do 
battle at any season of the year, is the principle of 
State rights. It is not his hope or his expectation to 
argue again an issue settled by the Civil War. “The 
particular application of the doctrine of State 
rights which culminated in the Civil War bears the 
label of a lost cause,” he believes. No one now chal- 
lenges the supremacy of the Federal Government 
or denies the power of Congress “to reach out into 
the States and influence or control local affairs and 
enforce uniform standards on subjects about which 
the people of the various States may differ.” But 
anotaer issue arises at this point. “Before that 
power is exercised, we face the question, is it 
wise to use it?” . 
Ritchie does not think it wise. “We have drifted 
too far down the stream of Federal centralization,” 
he believes. Washington has become the home of a 
bureaucratic system, “remote from the people, 
with burdensome, perplexing laws, lacking popular 
sanction, red tape and the general incompetence of 
subordinates performing duties of responsibility.” 
The reason for this is “because progressive men 
anxious to bring about social betterment have not 
had the patience to work things out through the 
slow process of State action, but have sought to 
attain results through the quicker and broader 
scope of the Federal Government.” Whatever our 
troubles nowadays — “if crops fail, if prices go too 
high or too low, if men gamble or violate some of 
the Commandments, if alcohol is abused, if morals 
become loose” — we go to Congress for a law. 


“The result is more and more to transform the 
American system of government from its age-old 
purpose of protecting life, liberty, and property into 
a scheme for social control and the regulation of 
personal conduct and personal relations.” 

Before the Civil War, says Ritchie, “the struggle 
of the States was for State supremacy over Federal 
power in the Federal domain. Now it is for State ex- 
istence against Federal transgression in the State 
domain.” There is no longer any danger of State 
supremacy, but there is a very real danger of 
State suffocation. 

This is Ritchie’s issue. And the dénouement for 
which he argues is a less precarious balance between 
Federal and State power, a strengthening of local 
governments, a subdivision of so-called national 
problems into manageable units, ‘“‘so that sectional 
differences and class conflicts which cannot be 
settled nationally will be settled locally and will 
disappear as intraparty discords.” 

Needless to say, these theories bring Ritchie into 
conflict with various modern schools of politics, but 
he does not dodge the conclusions to be drawn from 
the premise of his argument. 

He is opposed, for example, to a Federal Child 
Labor law: not because he is the partisan of a policy 
of mistreating children, but because he clings to 
the idea “that the welfare of the child is much 
better served if each State has the responsibility of 
passing its own needed legislation in conformity 
with its own labor conditions.” 

He is opposed to the extension of any Federal 
assistance to State schools, because he does not 
wish any possible interference “with the free and 
unrestricted right of the people of each State to 
continue to educate their children in their own way 
as they have always done.” 

He is opposed to any Federal interference with 
business “‘so long as business keeps its hands off the 
Government and engages in no practices which are 
unfair or stifling to others. . . . Business is en- 
titled to its own measure of self-government.” 


HE is opposed to both phases of the enlargement 

of Federal authority: the process by which the 
Federal Government bestows friendly gifts upon 
the States, no less than the process by which it 
deprives them of powers they once exercised. The 
growth of the system of Federal subsidies to the 
States in the matter of good roads, agricultural 
stations, and vocational education he regards as 
vicious. However pleasant it may be for the States 
to receive something for nothing, “‘the whole tend- 
ency of the system is to destroy the principle of 
local self-government.” 

Finally, Ritchie’s hostility to the growth of 
Federal power and his loyalty to the theory of 
decentralization brings him into conflict with pro- 
hibition. Here his attitude (Continued on page 192) 
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Back Stage in Washington 


The Surprising Mr. Gillett 


Y the time 
this article 
appears in 


rint at least two more 
of the leading Repub- 
lican aspirants for the 
nomination will be 
out in the open. Low- 
den has filed in Illinois. 
Hoover will have filed 
in Ohio. There are 
three other candidates 
in the field — Willis of 


The Hoover candidacy becomes a reality with the 
launching of the primaries, and the country will soon 
have more definite figures by which to judge the popularity 
of the Secretary of Commerce. Among his supporters is 
Senator Frederick H. Gillett of Massachusetts, whose. 
sudden emergence from the obscurity which has cloaked 
him since he entered the Upper House in 1924 has some- 
what embarrassed the party chiefs. Besides declaring for 
Mr. Hoover, with Senator Moses of New Hampshire as 
his running mate, when Chairman Butler wanted an 
uninstructed delegation, Mr. Gillett has surprisingly 
dusted off the apparently defunct World Court issue 


Just imagine that! An 
agent of mine actually 
talked with an other- 
wise sane Representa- 
tive who disclaimed 
all knowledge of the 
name of his host. 
Manna no longer drops 
from heaven, but is 
furnished free on the 
boards of the Willard 
Hotel. Of course, the 
fact was that Dr. Hu- 
bert Work, Cabinet 





Ohio, Curtis of Kansas, 
and Norris of Ne- 
braska. In addition, I suppose that one should take 
into account Jim Watson in Indiana and perhaps 
Governor Alvan T. Fuller in Massachusetts, al- 
though, by no possible stretch of the imagination can 
the latter two be conceived as having a chance of 
obtaining the nomination. 

The Hoover candidacy, despite certain setbacks 
and lapses, has been progressing rapidly, especially 
in the South. He is now credited with the dusky 
delegations of Georgia and Alabama. Mississippi and 
Louisiana will come along soon. All factions in Ken- 
tucky have come out for him. J. Will Taylor of 
Tennessee has at last declared for Hoover, al- 
though not so long ago Taylor was responsible for 
the failure of his party’s State committee to 
register an indorsement. 

Hoover’s campaign managers have been accused 
of amateurism. There are now grouped about the 
Secretary of Commerce such old political war 
horses as Walter F. Brown of Ohio, who managed 
the Roosevelt Bull Moose campaign in 1912, John 
T, Adams of Iowa, who was chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee after Will Hays retired, 
former Governor Goodrich of Indiana, not to men- 
tion George E. Akerson of Minneapolis, who, sit- 
ting in the outer sanctum of the Department of 
Commerce, sorts and sifts all incomers into the 
proper channels. Mr. Akerson is the man who sees 
the important people, talks their language, and 
offers them cigars. 

While this galaxy of stars would seem to belie any 
charge that Hoover’s political movements have been 
guided by erratic enthusiasts and not the knowing 
fellows that politicians’ generally claim themselves 
to be, a recent event here has indicated that there is 
at least a naiveté about the show that is disarming. 
Imagine anyone attempting to give a “secret” 
dinner to thirty-five Congressmen in Washington! 


manager for Hoover, 
footed the bills although he did not shake the arriv- 
ing and the departing hand. But the idea of a 
“secret” or “mysterious” dinner being given in the 
Hoover headquarters in Washington so tickled a 
number of political writers that they were unable to 
touch their typewriters for a week. 

As this is written the Hoover campaign seems to 
be going along better than even the hardiest opti- 
mists had suspected. Of course there may be new 
events before this can be published, but the tacks, 
bricks, boulders, and other débris which the Hoover 
enemies have put in the way of the Hoover cam- 
paign haven’t caused any more trouble than a 
street-car track to a Rolls Royce. 


Ji” Gono and April should furnish the real 
excitement of the preconvention campaigns, 
although as I see it, much of the expected racket has 
been pretty well discounted. New Hampshire’s 
primaries will be held March 6, and this will be a 
walk away for Hoover, thanks to Senator George H. 
Moses. North Dakota will come across March 20, 
and this, in turn, should be a march past for Lowden. 

But in April the real fun should begin. Michigan 
will test out Hoover strength on the second, Wiscon- 
sin will probably instruct for Norris on the third, 
Illinois will register for Lowden on the tenth, and 
Nebraska for Norris on the same day. Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio on the twenty- 
fourth, however, will go farther toward showing 
whether Hoover can be nominated on the first ballot 
than all the earlier States combined. 

But while Washington has been thinking first of 
Presidential politics it has received a jolt where it 
hurts most by the sudden springing to life of Sena- 
tor Frederick H. Gillett of Massachusetts. This 
gentleman, about whom practically nothing has 
been heard since he was (Continued.on page 192) 
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If You Know What I Mean 


ITH this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 

’ N “If You Know What I Mean” is fourteen 

weeks old. And although its writer is not a 
numerologist and has no special belief in the signif- 
icance of the number fourteen, he does find himself 
at this time in the position of hovering between the 
transient and the permanent. Naturally, as an 
apprentice he has been obliged to labor and fume 
to a most uncomfortable degree in getting out this 
page; and now, with fourteen solid weeks of achieve- 
ment behind him, the prospect of becoming a fixture 
appeals to him mightily. Shall he, then, remain the 
tyro, or shall he begin to assume the airs and graces 
of a full-blown professional columnist? To follow the 
latter course involves certain alterations of tech- 
nique, and the writer feels in duty -bound to consult 
the reader as to the wisdom of such a shift. Perhaps 
if he explains just what a dona fide columnist is, as he 
sees it, supposed to write about, the reader may be 
willing to offer him a word of advice as to whether 
or not it would be worth listening to. 

To begin with, the cardinal precept of a journey- 
man columnist requires him to be treating more or 
less constantly of his private life. Your correspond- 
ent, for example, has a little daughter seven years 
old. Did this ever crop out during his period as a 
probationer? Naturally, no. Further, he is the sup- 
port and comfort of two very spectacular dogs. 
(Mind you, I’m not using these — not yet, that is. I 
want to know where I stand first.) And now, putting 
it squarely, man fashion, up to you, he asks you if 
you are willing to undergo the deluge of juvenilia 
and doggy-woggies which, as a conscientiously suc- 
cessful “colyumist”’ who has formally arrived, he 
would be in duty bound to unload on you. Think of 
the page about the two dogs at the gopher hole; or 
of the little daughter (seven years old, I believe I 
said) taking her first subway ride! No use in not 
being absolutely frank about it. These things are the 
very breath of life to every self-respecting pundit, 
and far be it from this writer to transgress that 
iron-bound code. 

Also, whenever he feels that the dogs-and-daugh- 
ter-appeal is waning, he will have to let you in on all 
kinds of odd news about himself — how much he 
weighs — from week to week — how he brews his 
coffee, why he stopped wearing a mustache, and all 
about that awful old dream he has every once in a 
while wherein he seems to be falling. Of course he is 
well aware that the purely personal news is only 
good for about eight pages out of every ten and that 
occasionally he must mix in a little outside material. 
To this end — be assured that he hasn’t been conning 
the master colyumists all these years for nothing 


— he will embark on sporadic campaigns or move- 
ments, or rather, he will revive from time to time the 
same campaign or movement. In this direction he 
has the choice of innumerable courses. He may, for 
instance, join F, P. A.’s crusade for visible and 
illuminated house numbers, or attempt to further 
that same F. P. A.’s efforts against “dry sweeping.” 
Or he might think up a movement all by himself and 
set out to eliminate wet sweeping, although accord- 
ing to F, P. A. there isn’t any such thing. At any 
rate, although he doesn’t much give a hoot how they 
sweep, he knows that the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT would welcome such a policy and be vastly 
interested. The fact that somebody is sweeping, dry 
or wet, is all he needs to prime him into activity 
and launch a perfectly splendid movement on an 
unprejudiced public. 

Again, he may elect to throw in his lot with Bruce 
Barton in an attempt to make the Scriptures still 
more unreadable. (Not that he would succeed, 
necessarily, but there’s no harm in having a try at it, 
anyhow.) And what about Mr. Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
advertising apologist extraordinary to the readers 
of the Atlantic? Certainly, a good monthly row with 
Mr. Calkins would make a highly useful filler-in, 
and at that the fellow is getting away with murder; 
it’s time someone got after him. But there — 
let’s not get sidetracked, however attractive the 
prospect. 

The final test of a genuinely successful writer, 
granting him the daughter, dogs, and enough horse 
sense to drum up a movement, appears to rest on the 
question of whether or not his stuff is worth re- 
printing. Now obviously, in this case, the item itself 
must be good and, more than this, the colyumist 
must hold the firm conviction that it is good. Thus 
if, in the course of the coming year, the writer were 
to offer again his little treatise on $2 garters, don’t 
be surprised. That’s merely his way of showing you 
that he likes it particularly well himself. (And 
maybe he wouldn’t like to get another good, fair 
crack at Arthur Brisbane!!) 


* * * 


Now there is no need for the reader to take alarm 
at all this. It’s just tentative. The suggested formulas 
merely represent the author’s present conception of 
how a Big Figure should conduct his work. He is 
willing, should the reader insist, to remain a Little 
Figure. Should you bid him to “tell all,” never fear 
but that he’ll do it. If, on the other hand, you prefer 
the status quo, he pledges himself to continue the 
objective method. 

C. W. M. 
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Readers and Writers 


LTHOUGH there is a definite unity 
A in that “study of exaggerations” 
which Charles Merz calls “The 
Great American Band Wagon” (John 
Day), it is essentially a volume of col- 
lected essays on various aspects of Ameri- 
can life. It is, therefore, all the finer 
tribute to the author’s skill as a journalist 
that the book was hailed on its appearance 
with that unanimity of praise and pub- 
licity usually reserved for best-selling 
biography and fiction, and was selected by 
the Literary Guild as its book of the 
month. The relation of cause and effect 
between these two facts I leave to such 
connoisseurs of the wiles of ballyhoo as 
Silas Bent to determine. 

To begin with the only objection which 
may be raised against Mr. Merz’s method 
of treating the phenomena which illustrate 
the exaggerated tendency of this age of 
mass production, I would suggest that he 
carries his underlying thesis too far. The 
thesis is that Americans are a young and 
restless people who, in the absence of new 
territories to conquer, turn their pioneer- 
ing energies into the ceaseless pursuit of 
objectives which mean little more than 
activity for activity’s sake. As most of the 
cases cited in proof of this contention 
offer no parallel in other countries, it 
sounds plausible until Mr. Merz comes to 
the chapter entitled “Plus Fours,” which 
deals with the rise of the royal and ancient 
game of golf in America. 

“This,” he says, “is a frontier game. 
The whole point of it consists of an 
advance through rolling country, in the 
straightest possible line and with the 
fewest possible strokes, from one am- 
bushed outpost to another. Sometimes the 
route leads off through hills so high that 
the trail is charted only by a ‘direction 
flag’ stuck on the horizon like a blazed 
tree marking the old wagon-road to 
Oregon. Hole No. 4 lies in a hollow ringed 
with cypress trees. The caravan halts 
here for water, then presses on to No. 5. 
A pinch of sand, a teed-up ball, a full-arm 
swing — and a long shot zooms out across 
the hill toward some new frontier, still 
unseen, . . . This is a frontier game in 
the best frontier spirit of America, a game 
of fording streams, climbing hills for 
the lay of the land, hacking a new path, if 
need be, through the underbrush, and 
pushing on from goal to goal.” 

A pretty conceit and a charming chap- 
ter, like so many others, in its ingenious 
variations upon its theme. But one doubts 
if that Scottish game appeals to Americans 
for any other reason than it appeals to 
Frenchmen, Scotsmen, or Germans. Those 
sturdy Britons, ranging in the social 


By Ernest Boyd 


hierarchy from small clerks to peers, who 
swarm on week-ends and on the long 
summer evenings over links municipal and 
links exclusive, with an ardor as intense 
but more widespread than in America, are 
assuredly not urged by any pioneering 
instinct. They are held by the (to me) 
incomprehensible charm of that dreary 
and tiresome game, and it is my suspicion 
that what is sauce for the golfing goose in 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FicTion 


The Way Things Are. By E. M. 
Delafield (Harper). 

Luck and Other Stories. By Mary 
Arden (John Day). 

Iwo Forsyte Interludes. By John 
Galsworthy (Scribner). 

A Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee. By 
Bea Howe (Viking Press). 


GENERAL 


The Great American Band Wagon. 
By Charles Merz (John Day). 

4 Man of Learning. By Nelson 
Antrim Crawford (Little, Brown). 

Tolstoy. By Hugh |’Anson Fausset 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

Aubrey Beardsley. By Haldane Mac- 
Fall (Simon & Schuster). 











Scotland is sauce for the golfing gander in 
America, using those substantives in their 
proverbial, not in their personal, sense! 


F I have protested, at this point, 
against the overingeniousness of Mr. 
Merz’s analysis of American golf, it is 
because the reiteration of this pioneering 
motif in almost every chapter, while 
always amusing, tends in the end to make 
the reader suspect it as a formula too 
easily invoked. The roads swarming with 
motorists going nowhere in particular, the 
steamers crammed with Americans going 
to Europe, the colleges and correspond- 
ence schools eagerly offering diplomas in 
every conceivable field of knowledge — 
all of these, according to Mr. Merz, are 
evidences of the restless spirit of the 
pioneers. His exposition of his case makes 
joyous reading. For example: 


Horns toot. Out on the road of pop- 
stands, gas tanks, water-cans, hot dogs, 
ukeleles, kewpie dolls, and chocolate 
almond bars that is now the highway of 
a nation, one car slips past the slow-mover 
who is holding up the line. Another car. 
A third, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth. The pace 
picks up again. Twilight in September. 


Over the hills winds the caravan: look- 
ing for something, nothing, everything. 
Lunches gone, lights twinkling, tonneaus 
full of golden-rod, America re-visited. 


Such is the idyllic end of a perfect day, 
but there were moments like this: 


Somewhere a slow-mover is holding up 
the line. He creeps along, deaf, dumb and 
blind; rebellion in his rear. More sirens 
blare; clutches shift; brakes bite. What is 
the matter up there, anyhow? Somebody 
must be looking at the scenery! Doesn’t 
that fellow know that if the rest of us 
don’t get to Jamesport at 2.30 we won’t 
-reach Creston until after three? — and if 
we don’t reach Creston until after three? 
— well, then we won’t reach Smithtown 
by 3.45. . . . Not that there is anything 
special for us to do, at Smithtown. 


R. MERZ combines observation 
and humor to a degree which gives 
a particular flavor to his gentle but effec- 
tive satire. His chapter on the radio fan 
is a masterpiece of the art of poking fun 
and conveying information, for here the 
uninitiated will learn exactly how many 
hours a day are devoted to syncopated 
music as compared with those given over 
to useful information or instruction. At 
the same time we are given a sketch of a 
gentleman tuning in which might well be 
acted in vaudeville. “Sweet Land of 
Secrecy” likewise treats a hackneyed 
theme — lodge-joining — freshly, and re- 
veals much astounding knowledge of the 
innumerable friendly orders, their cos- 
tumes, passwords, and ritual. “As long as 
life is drab enough for grown men to play 
Indian” these orders will flourish. Sim- 
ilarly, the syncopated rhythm to which 
from twenty to thirty million Americans 
listen on the radio every night, “is our 
counterpart of the drum the black man 
beats when the night is dark and the 
jungle lonely. Tom-tom.” 

Mr. Merz does not require a steam 
hammer to drive home his blows. His 
method is friendly and subtle, and he is 
never indignant, even when he is actually 
protesting vigorously. His answer to the 
charge that New York is a foreign city, in 
which sinister aliens are undermining 
American ideals, is an excellent example 
of his method, also his admirable chapter 
on “Bigger and Better Murders,” with 
its sardonic appeal for the state man- 
agement of sensational trials as public 
entertainments. “The Roman Coliseum,” 
he points out, “was a national institution. 
If we are to have a circus of our own it can 
be argued that we ought to develop it 
with the high purpose and creative effort 
worthy of a more resourceful nation.” 
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An Un-Victorian Victorian 


DISRAELI: A PICTURE OF THE 
VICTORIAN AGE. By André Mau- 
rois. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. $3.00. 


HE art of biography is not what it 
used to be — and in that fact there 


is considerable comfort. Take, for 
extreme examples, the worst of the old and 
very nearly the best of the new — the al- 
together too celebrated life of Washington 
by “Parson” Weems; and “ Disraeli,” by 
André Maurois. The virtuous Weems took 
for his full title, “A History of the Life 
and Death, Virtues & Exploits of General 
George Washington.” M. Maurois calls 
his book simply, “Disraeli: a Picture of 
the Victorian Age.” 

There you have the essential difference 
between the older biography and the new. 
The older method dealt episodically with 
life, which must end if possible with a 
decorous deathbed scene; and dealt also 
with virtues and exploits — it being un- 
derstood that only virtuous exploits 
counted and that any others upon which 
the biographer might stumble were to be 
shuffled out of sight. The newer method 
deals with the man — all of him. 

The virtues of the new method are excel- 
lently revealed in “Disraeli.” Its readers 
move in an imagined world — precisely 
as in a good novel. But the imagined 
world in this case is also a world that once 
was real. It is history come suddenly 
alive. It is both real and imagined — real 
in the sense that it is faithful to fact; im- 
agined in the sense in which the foremost 
practitioner of imagination defined his 
medium. Imagination, said Shakespeare, 
is that which “bodies forth the shapes of 
things unknown.” “Unknown,” you ob- 
serve — not things that never happened. 

Now the life of Disraeli was “unknown” 
in this sense to M. André Maurois, some- 
time textile manufacturer in Normandy, 
today a leader in the literary life of 
Twentieth Century Paris. He never saw 
the gay young Victorian Jew in his “coat 
of black velvet, ruffles, and black silk 
stockings with red clocks.” He never at- 
tended one of Caroline Norton’s parties to 
behold that same extravagant youth, 
again in a black velvet coat, but this time 
with “poppy-colored trousers, broidered 
with gold, a scarlet waistcoat, sparkling 
rings worn on top of white kid gloves.” 
He never saw Disraeli received by royalty 
in Paris, his face “shadowed by long, 
black ringlets.” 

_ He could, to be sure, read about them 
in the sources — letters, histories, diaries, 
Current newspapers of the time. Any stu- 
dent could do that. Dryasdusts have been 


A Review by John Bakeless 


doing it ever since Disraeli died. The dif- 
ference lies in the keen French imagination 
which found in these real facts precisely 
what it needed to bring once more to life 
the extravagant personality that flaunted 
gay clothes and gayer words in Victoria’s 
London. That, too, is imagination; be- 
cause it, too, bodies forth the shapes of 
things unknown. The poet may, if he 
likes, roll his eye in the proverbial fine 
frenzy. M. Maurois has preferred to cast 
his eye over innumerable yellowing pages. 
But both see unerringly what they need 
for their own particular artistic ends — 
and take their own where they find it. 

If all this makes the new “Disraeli” 
seem like a very impressionistic book — 
well, in a sense it is an impressionistic 
book and a very good book for that very 
reason. It is no solemn chronicle of Dis- 
raeli’s life; but it nevertheless gets into its 
something less than four hundred pages 
most of the really essential things by 
which Victoria’s favorite Prime Minister 
will live in history. 


TEP by step M. Maurois follows this 
most picturesque of all Victorian 
statesmen through his dazzlingly incredi- 
ble career. First come pictures of a literary 
and unorthodox Jewish family, the 
father immured for endless hours in his 
study, making notes, always making 
notes; the mother, “a person by nature 
easily astonished and confused,” who 
“listened with respectful alarm to her pre- 
cocious children, and tried without suc- 
cess to make their hair curl”; the devoted 
sister, Sarah; the odd old grandfather, 
playing the mandolin and telling tales of 
Italy to adoring grandchildren; a grand- 
mother who had been a beauty once, still 
resentful of the fate that imposed upon 
her the handicap of her race; and last of 
all young Ben himself, erratic, brilliant, 
half a genius already and rather more than 
half a coxcomb. 

Then schooldays and the youngster’s 
puzzled discovery that he was, somehow, 
of a race apart from his fellows: “How 
mysterious it was! The Jews, they were 
the people the Bible speaks of, who 
crossed the Red Sea, lived in captivity in 
Babylon, and built the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. Whatever had he to do with them?” 

But schooldays ended abruptly when 
the biggest of the monitors hissed the 
youngster and got himself knocked out 
for his pains. “A stupefied silence greeted 
this fall of a dynasty. Perhaps the pupils 
of the Rev. Dr. Cogan would have been 
less surprised if they had known that for 
three years the victor had secretly been 
taking lessons in boxing.” 


No ordinary youth, you see. One, it was 
easy to conjecture, who would go far. Yet 
toward his book’s end, one finds M. 
Maurois wondering why his hero did not 
go further. “‘He had always been so great 
an admirer of youth, and his own had been 
frittered away because his starting point 
was set too low; he had needed forty years 
to reach the level from which a Peel, a 
Gladstone, a Manners had started off. A 
misfortune of birth — the hardest maybe 
of all, because the most unjust.” Perhaps 
M. Maurois exaggerates a little here. For 
what greater achievement than his had a 
Peel or a Gladstone to boast? 

But political speculation is only a small 
part of “Disraeli.” The biography owes 
its irresistible charm, its novellike qual- 
ity, not to its concise epitome of a quarter 
century of European history — which is 
incidental — but to the infinity of per- 
sonal touches which reveal at least three 
characters with something like complete- 
ness: Disraeli’s own, his adored Mary 
Anne’s, and Victoria’s — plus a very fair 
portrait etching of Gladstone with more 
than an etcher’s amount of acid. 

In the mind of M. Maurois, “ Disraeli” 
is a logical successor to “Ariel,” his 
life of Shelley. “Disraeli is again the ro- 
mantic,” he observes in a recent exposi- 
tion of his own theories of biographical 
writing, “who attempts to transform 
ideals into reality. But Shelley died very 
young and had no time tosucceed, whereas 
Disraeli managed to combine the ro- 
mantic and the man of action, and died an 
unrepenting and pretty successful ro- 
mantic.” But “Disraeli” is, I think, a 
vastly better book than “Ariel.” To write 
a life of Shelley, scarcely mentioning his 
poetry, is an extraordinary tour de force, 
no doubt. That “Ariel” was adequate, so 
far as it went, may well be granted. It 
gave you Shelley the man, Shelley the 
madcap, Shelley the lover, Shelley the 
idealist; but to cut these away from 
Shelley the poet meant that the picture 
was but half a picture. All these aspects of 
Shelley are still matters of importance in 
the year 1928 because they are aspects of 
a great genius. And in “Ariel” the great 
genius gets bare mention and no more. 


AUROIS was within his rights, no 
doubt. An author is entitled to 
choose his own subject. But it is ground for 
rejoicing that in “ Disraeli” he has chosen 
the whole man and has set him down, 
mind, heart, and body — even to the oddi- 
ties of his apparel. “ Disraeli” is a striking 
performance, a brilliant, unforgettable 
book, and — thus far—the top of M. 
Maurois’ performance. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


Conquistador. By Philip Guedalla. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 


O one who has followed the brilliant 

Mr. Guedalla through other moods, 
“Conquistador” is strangely interesting. 
One approaches the book with a mild air 
of wonder. Will Mr. Guedalla be the 
conventional among British visitors to our 
shores, vaguely interested, but always, like 
one of his countrymen, “a really quite 
superior person”? The foreword is reas- 
suring: “To the British mind,” wfites Mr. 
Guedalla, “America is now the land of 
dreams-come-true. . . . For us, that air 
is heavy with high-jacking, automatics, 
Romneys, corners in wheat, First Folios, 
and all the rich scents of modern piracy.” 
The author set foot on our shores planning 
to be amused, entertained, delighted, 
“Conquistador” is a testimonial that his 
mood was satisfied. Mr. Guedalla has 
confined himself to the quiet high spots of 
a three months’ trip across the continent. 
Deeper studies, he suggests, ““may be 
safely left to those whose stay was briefer 
still.”’ He is interested in recording the less 
important, and probably more enjoyable 
impressions of his pilgrimage. The result 
is a book which is both charming and 
stimulating — stimulating because Mr. 
Guedalla’s penetrating gaze could hardly 
have moved across the American scene 
without sighting some of the particular 
foibles of “the great American democracy, 
stepping high, wide, and handsome.” His 
good-humored shafts will amuse all those 
excepting followers of Mr. William Hale 
Thompson who prefer to take their 
American cordial straight. 


*e ek * 


4 Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee. By Bea 
Howe. New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.00. 


i Wordsworth’s~poetry nature is ele- 
vated to the supernatural, while with 
Coleridge the supernatural is nature. 
Following this latter romantic formula 
there have appeared within the last few 
years a series of short novels which treat 
the supernatural with a delicately ironic 
naturalness. “Lady Into Fox,” “Lolly 
Willowes,” and others set a contem- 
porary style of which “A Fairy Leapt 
Upon My Knee” is the latest example. 
This charming story of Evelina’s and 
William Fawcett’s engagement is not, 
however, quite as successful as its pred- 
ecessors. It lacks the bite and purpose 
which so slight a volume should possess 
to be effective, and the fairy, caught one 
evening by William when he was out 
sugaring for moths at Bellman’s Toll, is 
scarcely necessary to the adjustments to 
love and life which Evelina and William 


experience. Sprightly and charming as the 
characters may be, their fragile and 
sentimental relationship to one another 
and to the fairy lacks the crisp vitality 
which is a necessary part of such a graceful 
miniature art. 


** * * * 


A President Is Born. By Fannie Hurst. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


AVID SCHUYLER was a youngest 
son, born when his father and 
mother were well beyond the oasis of 
middle age. “A President Is Born” is the 
chronicle of his early years, his environ- 
ment, family and social, in Centralia, 
Ohio, and of his development into sturdy 
spiritual independence. Through a series 
of notes at the foot of the page, supposedly 
written by his competent and beloved 
sister, David’s accession to the Presidency 
and his success in progressive statesman- 
ship are suggested, glimpses into the 
future to heighten the effect of historical 
biography which is a part of .Fannie 
Hurst’s purpose. “A President Is Born” 
is more than a biography, it is a novel of 
place and type, rather a record of the 
Schuyler family and Centralia than the 
early years of a future President. Fannie 
Hurst has an almost convincing facility, 
and a conscious craftsmanship which 
places her well to the fore in contemporary 
American letters. Without feeling the 
necessity to draw on the bizarre, she tells 
her story with a straightforward intuitive 
simplicity. The weakness of this as well as 
of her other books is an inability tosuggest 
profundity of thought or emotion. Fannie 
Hurst as a “highest paid short-story 
writer” has been enmeshed in women’s 
magazines, and her work has the com- 
monplace assurance of such success. 


*e KK * 


The Best French Short Stories of 1926-1927. 
Edited by Richard Eaton. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


HIS interesting collection is chosen, 

and well chosen, translated, and for 

the most part well translated, by Richard 

Eaton, an American newspaper corre- 
spondent and author who lives in Paris. 

As Mr. Eaton points out, one cannot 


| judge the Gallic short story by our stand- 


ards. For in America the short story is 
written for the appreciation of millions of 
readers, and in France, the conte or 
nouvelle is read only by thousands, 
mostly members of the intelligentsia. The 
consideration of this limited public, quick 
to appreciate finesse, is bound to influence 
the authors of the present-day short story 
in France. There are wines of France 
which lose their flavor upon crossing the 





water. And some of these stories have 
the same failing. But those which have 
kept their characteristic tang are a de- 
light. They have a wide range, from 
“Winter,” a tragedy as sharp as the bitter, 
aching cold of the winter night on which 
the scene is laid, to “Tromke and the 
Little Old Woman.” “A Night in July,” 
a sultry horror, and “The Man Who 
Married his Wife,” very Parisian in 
humor, are also worth mention. Hors 
d’euvres or chef d’euvres? Both are here. 


**e** * * 


Wintersmoon. By Hugh Walpole. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
$2.50. 

T Wintersmoon, the duchess, Victo- 
rian and imperturbable as “a piece 
of grey worsted,” gave way to Janet, who 
married Lord Poole not for love but be- 
cause Wintersmoon needed an heir. Then 
arose a situation cruel to everyone. In the 
background of a stuffy but gallant world 
move figures from other Walpole novels, 
bewildered. In the foreground are Janet 
and her sister Rosalind, romantically 
blessed with clear vision of their purposes 
in life, struggling dramatically to win 
them. Once more, in his old, stirring man- 
ner, Walpole successfully convinces us 
that “It’s not life that matters, but the 
courage you bring to it.” Unfortunately, 
into the climax of an otherwise expert 
novel the insertion of pages from Janet’s 
journal brings an artificial note — and 
adds nothing to our knowledge of Janet. 


*x** * * * 


The Story of Chemistry. By Floyd L. 
Darrow. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 


Merrill Co. $4.00. 


HIS new outline begins rather well 

and promises for the first five chap- 
ters to be among the best of them. 
Launching into the subject gradually 
with an entertaining history of chemistry, 
it presents a simple but effective exposi- 
tion of chemical phenomena, theory, and 
method. The chapter on atoms and elec- 
trons, for example, is a real achievement 
in making understandable not only the 
general findings, but the methods of 
investigation employed in this extraor- 
dinary field. After this propitious begin- 
ning, unfortunately, the book lapses. 
Most of the chapters on the practical 
applications of chemistry offer no im- 
provement on a score of similar treatises 
on popular science. These chapters, com- 
prising somewhat more than half the 
book, are padded with an excess of bore- 
some eloquence and frequently fail to 
explain just the things the reader is most 
curious about. 
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The Story of the Week. 
Good Will Follows the Skies 


O: February 11, a green, two-seated 


*plane, whose size dwarfed the 

Spirit of St. Louis when the two 
famous ships stood side beside a month 
ago in Panama, dropped down at the 
Army’s New York airport, Mitchell Field. 
Two Frenchmen, black-haired, short, 
stocky, climbed out of the open cockpits, 
pushed back their goggles, and smiled 
acknowledgement to the enthusiastic 
crowd, roaring its congratulations upon 
the first flight from Paris to New York. 

Captain Costes and Lieutenant Le- 
BRIX did not hazard the stormy passage of 
the North Atlantic which conquered their 
gallant comrades, NuncEssER and Cou1, 
last May. The weather was too bad for 
that. ‘‘ We took the schoolboy route with 
many stops to get here,” explained LE- 
BRIX, “but the next time, as soon as we 
get back to France and can get ready, we 
are going to fly the same ’plane direct 
from Paris to New York.” To one who has 
followed their flight from Paris to Sene- 
gal; across the South Atlantic which they 
conquered for the first time without a stop 
at the intervening islands; across the 
Andes in the night; and across the South 
American jungles on their good-will flight 
through the southern continent, their 
achievement takes on an aspect far differ- 
ent from the “schoolboy” affair which 
Lesrix’s modesty makes it. The French- 
men have accomplished a feat which in 
many ways is comparable to that of Linp- 
BERGH. Their interest, like LINDBERGH’s, 
is in demonstrating the safety of aircraft. 
Although they have flown 23,000 miles 
since the take-off from Paris on October 
10, they have rarely missed their schedule, 
and but one slight accident mars the per- 
fect flying record of their Breguet ’plane. 

That their story has generally escaped 
attention is due largely to the greater at- 
tention paid Colonel LinpBERGH’s good- 
will flight through the United States and 
his later venture to Central and South 
America. But what LinpBERGH has been 
doing for the United States, Costes and 
Lesrix have been carrying on with no 
less success for France. Their flight is one 
of the brightest, most commendable epi- 
sodes in a year which has contained many 
spectacular incidents of heroism and 
achievement in the air. Its story bears 
chronicling in some detail. 

Last summer, when hardly a flying field 
in Europe was without its transatlantic 
"plane waiting favorable weather for a 
take-off on the stormy east-west passage, 
Capt. Dituponné Costes anxiously 
scanned the skies of France. The French 


men who first attempted the east-west 


By Stewart Beach 


Aéronautical Society had promised to 
back him in a try for first honors over the 
North Atlantic route; Louis Brecuet, by 
whom he was employed, offered a ’plane 
and the Hispano-Suiza Company had a 
motor ready. 

Days passed; Cuares A. Levine, the 
first transatlantic air passenger, was 





The exploits of Capt. Dieu- 
donné Costes and Lieut. 
Joseph Lebrix have generally 
escaped notice in this busy 
country, absorbed in the 
activities of Colonel Lind- 
bergh. Yet these amazing 
Frenchmen have _ flown 
23,000 miles since October 
10, when they left Paris for 
New York, at an average 
speed of 107.5 miles an hour. 
Their hazardous flights 
across the South Atlantic 
and the jungles of South 
America are equaled only 
by Lindbergh’s flights. And 
like Lindbergh their first 
interest is in spreading the 
gospel of aviation’s service to 

the world 











grooming the Co/umbia for a return flight 
and bickering with successive pilots; other 
*planes waited in their hangars at Le 
Bourget: but still the skies frowned. In 
Paris, M. Boxanowsk1, Minister of the 
Air, also frowned. CosTEs, who is a re- 
serve officer in the French army, must not 
go, he said flatly, unless the Breguet was 
fitted with gear for an emergency landing 
on the water. For the sea had already be- 
gun to take its toll of transatlantic ’planes, 
and M. Boxkanowski was taking no 
chances with a veteran who had brought 
down sixteen enemy ’planes during the 
World War, conducted twenty-seven 
aérial bombardments, and emerged un- 
scathed from fifty-four individual combats. 

There was a consultation at the Breguet 
plant, alterations were made, and the Air 
Ministry lifted its ban. Naval Lieut. 
JoserpH Lesrix, recently returned from 
flight service in French Morocco with a 
Legion of Honor citation for valor, was 
selected to serve as navigator. Early in 
August, the plane was christened Nun- 
gesser-Coli in honor of the gallant French- 





passage. Everything was now ready but 
the weather. And the weather consistently 
refused its blessing. 

More days passed. On August 28, 
Brock and Scu.eeE brought the Pride of 
Detroit down at Croydon Airdrome just 
outside London after a successful flight 
from Harbor Grace, Newfoundland. Three 
days later, the San Raphael roared into 
the air at Upavon, Wales, bearing its 
sixty-three-years-old passenger, the Prin- 
cess LowENSTEIN-WERTFEIM, and the 
world waited for news — in vain. Septem- 
ber came. The Old Glory left Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine, bound for Rome and bear- 
ing a prophetic wreath inscribed: “Nun- 
GESSER and Cou: You showed the way. 
We followed.” A day later, on September 
7, the Sir Fobn Carling also followed the 
tragic way of more than twenty who have 
gone down to the sea in land ’planes. 
Brock and ScHLEE brought their world 
flight to a close at Tokyo on September 14. 
And still the weather held the fretting 
Frenchmen landlocked at Le Bourget. 

But if the North Atlantic passage was 
bad, why not try the South Atlantic? 
Plans were made, mechanics dispatched 
to St. Louis in Senegal, and, as October 
came, the Nungesser-Coli was finally 
ready to take off. Its pilots wanted to go 
to New York, and, as Lesrix explained to 
Ambassador Morrow at Mexico City, 
“we just thought we would take in Buenos 
Aires en route!” 


HE big green Breguet took off from 

Le Bourget on its 2,700-mile hop at 
6.43 A.M., October 10. An anxious nation 
listened for radio reports as it bucked head 
winds over French Morocco and passed 
above Casa Blanca sémewhat behind its 
schedule. But fear was turned to rejoicing 
when the airmen broke through the storm 
area and reached St. Louis, Senegal, 
without mishap, having made up their 
lost time and covered the long hop in 
twenty-five hours and twenty-seven min- 
utes. That was the day Miss Rutu Exper 
and Georce Ha.peman took off from 
Roosevelt Field to be picked up next day 
off the Azores by a Dutch tanker, far 
short of their objective, Paris. While 
Costes and Lesrix waited impatiently 
for the mechanics to check up their ’plane, 
publicity surrounding the misfortune of 
the American girl and her pilot kept the 
United States from realizing that two dar- 
ing Frenchmen were waiting to take the 
long water hop across the South Atlantic. 
On October 14, they were ready. They 
had been ready the day before, but heavy 
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weather made further delay appear the 
part of wisdom. Heading straight out to 
sea over Dakar, westernmost point .of 
Senegal, they made for Port Natal, Bra- 
zil, scorning the safety which the Cape 
Verde Islands and Fernando de Noronha 
would have afforded them in case of acci- 
dent to their ’plane. Commander Fran- 
cisco DE PineEpo, and others who have 
crossed the South Atlantic all took the 
cautious circle and broke their hops. 
The Frenchmen were the first to ven- 
ture the more hazardous way of a nonstop 
flight between Africa and South America. 


ESPITE the early hour, Port Natal 
turned out in force to welcome the 
flyers at the field twelve miles from the 
city, while radio reports checked the prog- 
ress of the plane. The water hop is 2,125 
miles. Costes and Lesrix expected to 
make it in twenty-one hours, and just 
twenty-one hours and fifteen minutes 
after they had zoomed into the air at St. 
Louis they were bringing their "plane to a 
stop at Port Natal while the enthusiastic 
crowd went wild in its welcome. It was in 
making this landing that their lone acci- 
dent occurred. Taxiing down the field, a 
stump which remained in the hastily 
cleared ground caught the propeller and 
twisted it. No facilities were at hand to 
make repairs, but the flyers, anxious that 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires be not 
kept waiting for them, decided to do 
whatever was possible and go on. The 
following day they took off on a 1,200- 
mile hop to Caravellas and rolled down to 
Rio on October 18, where a gigantic cele- 
bration awaited them. 

The welcome at Port Natal, repeated in 
greater volume at the Brazilian capital, 
was but an indication of the enthusiasm 
which was to greet the Frenchmen every- 
where upon their triumphant good-will 
fight through Latin America. Fétes, re- 
ceptions in their honor, exchanges of felic- 
itations between France and the South 
American republics — these marked the 
passage of Costes and Lesrix. If Cen- 
tral America and Venezuela went wild 
over LinpBercH, South Americans 
equaled the enthusiasm for the men who 
linked their continent to Europe by air. 

But Rio was not the South American 
objective of the Frenchmen. They were 
bound for New York by way of Buenos 
Aires; in the fuselage of their ‘plane sacks 
of mail for the capital of Argentina 
were stored, and although the skies 
threatened, they took off from the Campo 
dos Alfonsos outside Rio on October 19. 
Eight hundred miles away, at Pelotas, the 
weather bested them, and they dropped 
down for a respite while Buenos Aires 
waited. Next day they covered the 400 
intervening miles, and that afternoon the 
city was reading letters from Paris 
from six to nine days earlier than usual. 

With Buenos Aires as a base, the 
Frenchmen began a series of short hops 


to other cities of Argentina carrying 
the good will of France. Once they 
dropped up to Asuncion, Paraguay, and 
back in a day, somewhat to the astonish- 
ment of Buenos Aires which is accustomed 
to taking eight or ten days for the trip of 
1,430 miles. Montevideo also saw them, 
and on December 12 they were back in 
Rio. That same day they took off for 
Santiago, Chile, routing themselves by 
way of the Argentine capital that they 
might bid another farewell to the city 
which had welcomed them so enthusias- 
tically. After a six-hour stop they con- 
tinued, and in the early hours before 
dawn skirted the peaks of the Andes, 
touching a ceiling of 20,000 feet. 
Santiago repeated the welcomes of the 
other South American cities. Fétes and 
other festivities held them until Decem- 
ber 21, when they took off for the highest 
landing field in the world — at La Paz, 
Bolivia. From there the way lay across 
the mountains to Lima, capital of Peru, 
to Guayaquil in Ecuador, and then along 
the ridge of the Andes to Panama City 
where Colonel LinpBercu greeted them. 


T was an interesting meeting between 
the three heroes of the air, the one who 
had been the first to fly from New York 
to Paris, the others who were on their way 
to becoming the first to fly from Paris to 
New York. Characteristically, the young 
American remained well in the back- 
ground during the welcome to the French- 
men. He had received his share of 
Panama’s enthusiasm and was careful 
lest his presence detract from the absorp- 
tion of the Panamans in Costes and 
Lesrix. 
While LinpBercu went hunting in the 








“Costes and Lebrix have made a 
remarkable flight. They have flown a 
long, unknown route and kept on their 
time schedule regularly. Their flight 
is the kind that proves the practica- 
bility of airplanes and the usefulness 
of aviation. They cannot be compli- 
mented too highly on the flight they 
have made.” — Colonel Lindbergh. 





mountains for a much-needed rest, the 
indefatigable Frenchmen doubled on 
their tracks to visit Venezuela and Col- 
ombia. But by the time the American was 
back in Colon, the Nungesser-Coli was 
housed in a hangar on France Field, 
towering above the Spirit of St. Louis. 
On January 26, some three hours before 
LinpBERGH resumed his flight to Havana, 
Costes and Lesrix turned the nose of 
their plane northward to Guatemala 
City and Mexico. 

Valbuena Flying. Field, just outside 
Mexico City, presented a similar scene to 
the one which took place when Colonel 
LinpBercH dropped down from the 


skies on December 16. President CaLLes 
was there, as were American Ambassador 
Dwicut W. Morrow and other high 
government officials. The enthusiasm of 
LinDBERGH’s reception was repeated for 
the Frenchmen and at a luncheon on 
February 1, Ambassador Morrow at- 
tempted to return some of the courtesies 
which France bestowed upor LinpBERGH. 

The flight north from Mexico City was 
planned by way of New Orleans so that 
the airmen might receive the greeting of 
the old French city. Three Army ’planes 
from Kelly Field met them at the frontier 
and led the way; three Curtiss Hawks 
dispatched from Mitchell Field picked 
them up a few hours later. New Orleans 
outdid itself in the welcome of February 
4, and in the older part of the city, the 
aviators heard themselves cheered in the 
language which they understood. 

A stop at Montgomery, Alabama, 
broke their flight to Washington where, at 
three o’clock on February 8, nine Army 
*planes and three Navy ’planes left 
Bolling Field to meet them. At 4.14 the 
hum of their motors was heard, and a few 
minutes later they were receiving the 
congratulations of a distinguished group. 
Ambassador Paut CiaupEL was there 
with his two daughters. Dwicut F. 
Davis, Secretary of War, Curtis D. 
Wizsur, Secretary of the Navy, and 
HeErBerT Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, together with the three assistant 
Secretaries whose special province is 
aviation were in the throng. 

Social festivities, a ball at the French 
Embassy, a reception and a luncheon by 
President Coo.ipcE were part of the wel- 
come which official Washington tendered 
them. In Washington, the flyers checked 
up their log. Since leaving Paris they had 
been in the air 212 hours and fifty-seven 
minutes, had flown 22,843 miles at an 
average speed of 107.5 miles an hour. It 
is interesting to note that this average is 
nearly thirty miles an hour faster than 
that made by LinpBercu in his trans- 
atlantic flight. 


N February 11, four months to a day 
from the morning they landed at 
St. Louis, Senegal, with the South Atlantic 
before them, they were in New York, 
their journey over. What will they do 
now? They are mot decided. There is 
some talk of a flight to the Pacific Coast, 
stopping off at various cities — CosTEs 
and Lesrix are distinctly interested in 
missing nothing on their flight. Or they 
may go back to France immediately, 
though they will not fly. In France, there 
may be more plans and a direct Paris- 
New York flight next summer. But that 
will not come first. Despite their appar- 
ently inexhaustible energy, the French- 
men are tired. When they reach the 
shores of France they are going first, in 
Lesrix’s words, “to Vichy, to drink 
some water.” 
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The Editor Steps Down 


OMMENTING with some sharp- 
+ ness on “The Keys to Farm Re- 

lief,” an article by S. G. Rubinow 
in THe INDEPENDENT for January 21, is 
the following letter from a resident of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. So many-sided is the 
problem of the American farmer that any 
solution offered is bound to have its 
critics, both favorable and unfavorable. 
One of the latter variety in this case, 
Mr. Hearst is disposed to present his opin- 
ions reasonably and thoughtfully. He 
writes from the point of view of the 
farmer — or rather of one class of farmer 
—and his criticism of Mr. Rubinow’s 
article will interest many of our readers: 


Dear Sir: 

It is plain that Mr. Rubinow, in spite of 
his experience, does not understand his 
subject. Consequently, he builds a struc- 
ture lacking a foundation. He has not dis- 
covered the true reason for the prevailing 
low farm prices; namely, that tariff pro- 
tection does not extend to the commodities 
sold by the farmers, and, as a corollary to 
this, that the farmers buy commodities 
that are protected by the tariff. Thus the 
farmer is discriminated against in two 
ways, in his buying power and in his selling 
power. I do not understand why Mr. Rubi- 
now has not recognized this economic con- 
dition, for the facts of it are evident and 
important. 

{His sneer at the McNary-Haugen bill is 
hardly in good taste. For this bill, faulty as 
it undoubtedly is, is the only plan put for- 
ward that can possibly relieve the farmer. 
Because of its sound quality it is frantically 
opposed by its enemies. Mr. Rubinow’s as- 
sertion that the bill would encourage one- 
crop farming is an obvious error — the 
bill itself provides a check against this pos- 
sibility, as a study of it will show. 
qMr. Rubinow’s “keys,” which he 
preaches as farm salvation, are merely the 
essence of the platitudes which stream to us 
from persons ignorant of practical farm- 
ing. Here in Iowa where diversified farming 
is aggressively practiced, where farm rec- 
ords are kept, and where codperative mar- 
keting is used, the farm distress has been 
acute. There have been periods when the 
country banks were failing at the rate of 
one a day. The fact that a farmer who 
practices diversified farming is yet un- 
-able to obtain his share of the national in- 
come is passed over by Mr. Rubinow; he 
does not mention it. The statement, 
“There is nothing radically wrong with 
farm prices,” is an example of his accuracy 
of thought. 
{There is, in the article, the patronizing 
attitude of one consciously superior, in- 
tellectually and culturally, to the farmer. 
It is only fair to Mr. Rubinow to say that 
this attitude is not peculiar to him, but toa 
great class of urban-minded people who 
have come to look upon the farmer as an 
earthy machine who produces meat and 
clothes for the public. But it is Mr. 


Rubinow who boasts he obtained the signa- 
tures of two hundred “ business men” on a 
telegram opposing the farmers’ legislation. 
{It might be wise for some philosophical 
person to point out to this country that 
when the farmer becomes the business man 
Mr. Rubinow advises he will inevitably 
lose certain characteristics, and that 
these characteristics have, in other times 
and nations, belonged to the people upon 
whom the existence of those nations has 


depended. 
James Hearst. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 185) 


elected as Mr. Coolidge’s personal choice 
in 1924, has suddenly divested himself of 
such a number of surprising actions that 
not a few of the close Coolidge admirers 
have been sitting up nights wondering 
why on earth they ever picked him out 
four years ago. 

William M. Butler, who has still some 
three and a half months to serve as chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, was methodically plodding his sturdy 
way toward an unpledged delegation 
when Rip Van Winkle Gillett announced 
for Hoover. So indignant did the boys at 
home become over this sudden awakening 
of their hero that threats were actually 
heard of putting him off the ticket as 
delegate at large. Things quieted down, as 
they always do, and Mr. Butler was gath- 
ering up the strings into his hands again 
when Mr. Gillett pops out with an indorse- 
ment of Senator George H. Moses as-the 
Vice Presidential nominee. This was 
highly flattering to Mr. Moses, but caused 
Mr. Butler to go into a new fit of hys- 
terics as he had all but indorsed Governor 
Fuller for this position. 

Mr. Gillett, however, had emerged 
from his retirement with a vengeance. 
Not content with having been the cause 
of ice applications to the fevered heads of 
Mr. Butler and Mr. Stearns he gayly 
offered in the Senate a resolution reviving 
the World Court issue. Not only was the 
World Court dead, very dead, but no one 
within a thousand miles of the White 
House had the slightest wish to revive it. 
That Mr. Gillett had gained the im- 
pression Mr. Coolidge wanted something 
done about this issue — which he had 
publicly dumped into the ash can in 
Kansas City in 1926 — was evidently due 
to a case of badly crossed signals. But 
there the resolution was, and there stand- 
ing behind it was Mr. Gillett from the 
President’s own State. So the group which 
had put him into the Senate stopped 
spinning their tops, rolling their hoops, 
or the other light diversions in which they 


were engaged at the time, and, putting on 
their spectacles, took another look at the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

My spies have long reported, and I 
have always suspected the truth of their 
remarks, that not very far back in the 
heads of Mr. Butler, Mr. Stearns, and 
other members of the hierarchy was the 
idea that Mr. Coolidge might be nomi- 
nated and elected despite everything he 
has said and everything he might do to 
prevent it. It is practically impossible to 
talk with any of them and not come away 
with this impression. It may not be what 
they say but rather what they don’t say. 
They are exceedingly practical fellows. 
They sometimes know what they are 
about in the general manner of politicians, 
and there are many other indications that 
such shrewd chaps as Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon of Pittsburgh and Mr. Charles 
Dewey Hilles of New York incline to the 
same view. 

Lo and behold, Mr. Gillett, to cap all 
the damage he had already done to the 
feelings of the susceptible Mr. Butler, 
announces his intention of supporting 
the La Follette anti-third-term resolu- 
tion, states so far as he is concerned Mr, 
Coolidge is absolutely out, backs up his 
declaration for Hoover, and drops his 
supporting crew overboard. Mr. Gillett 
has not yet been charged with ingratitude, 
although I suspect that that will come 
along any time now. Although he had 
been generally regarded as Mr. David I. 
Walsh’s greatest asset because of his 
past inactivity, there appear a great 
number of Massachusetts politicians who 
now wish that he would sink back into 
the retirement from which he so recently 
and unexpectedly emerged. 





Preconvention Portraits 
(Continued from page 184) 


differs sharply from the attitude expressed 
by Governor Smith in his last message 
to the State Legislature of New York. 
Smith argued that prohibition is a Fed- 
eral matter: ergo, there is no reason for a 
State enforcement act. On the other hand, 
Ritchie argues —consistently with his 
theory of State rights — that prohibition 
is a matter with which the Federal 
Government has no legitimate concern 
under a truly Federal system, and that 
“the whole question should be turned 
back to the States as far as possible.” 
Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
he regards as impossible at the present 
time. But the Volstead Act can be re- 


pealed, he thinks — and should be. The « 


question of defining “intoxicating” liquor 
should be left to the States for their own 
decision. The business of enforcement 
should be accomplished by State law. 

So runs the political philosophy in 
which Ritchie is now attempting to per- 
suade his party to put its faith, and his 
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evangelism is unflagging. Other candi- 
dates in both parties, including candidates 
whose prospects at the moment are no 
more promising than Ritchie’s own, 
prefer a policy of cautious silence; they 
feel it necessary to consult a kitchen 
cabinet of twenty-five advisers before 
they so much as comment on the weather. 
But Ritchie has chosen to play the game 
another way. At the drop of the hat he 
will travel anywhere at any time to 
address any sort of audience upon his 
favorite theme. It is not too much to say 
that in the last three years he has made 
more speeches in more different parts of 
the United States than any other man in 
American public life save Lindbergh and 
Will Rogers. The orbit of his travels has 
taken him from the cotton States to the 
Corn Belt and from Wall Street to Kansas 
City. Every audience has heard him 
argue the same theme. 

It is a theme, ostensibly, which pro- 
vides a possible basis of reunion for his 
badly shattered party. For it says to 
Democrats in all sections of the country: 
“If you cannot agree about prohibition 
or about any other contentious issue 
nationally, agree to disagree about it 
locally. Make this freedom to disagree, 
and this willingness to revive a healthy 
local sovereignty, the basis of your ac- 
tions and the pillar of your strength. 
You have Jefferson’s word that it is 
sound governmental policy, and your 
own experience to tell you it is sound 
common sense.” 

So argues Ritchie. Whether he can 
make a sufficient dent upon his party to 
propel it in the direction either of Jeffer- 
son or of Ritchie, we have yet to see. The 
Democratic party has come a long way 
from Jefferson; its delegates in Washing- 
ton actually lead the way in the raid upon 
State rights. Moreover, there is doubt in 
many quarters whether the old-fashioned 
theories of Jeffersonian decentralization 
—workable enough in a simple, agri- 
cultural society — can be made to work 
in the complex modern state. That they 
can be made to work, that they can, in 
fact, be made to provide the basis for a 
government which is at once efficient and 
democratic, is the thesis of Ritchie’s 
argument and the chief claim presented 
by his candidacy. 

Up and down the country Ritchie 
carries this argument, making the same 
plea in substantially the same speech to 
audience after audience, — hammering 
away at the same familiar points time 
after time, — evolving the pattern for a 
supreme appeal as Bryan evolved the 
pattern for his crown of thorns and his 
cross of gold by trying the same speech 
with slight variations on a’ hundred 
audiences long before he sprang it on the 
1896 convention. 

Ritchie may not be called upon to 
sound his party’s battle cry, but for 
seven years he has been rehearsing. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
shat the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Tuirp SIDE OF THE TRIANGLE. 1. Name three 
reasons given by Mr. Kawakami for possible friction 
between Great Britain and the United States. Con- 
sider each of them separately, asking yourself how 
much weight may be attached to it. 2. Notice in the 
daily papers that a “compromise” is being promised 
by the leaders in the “oil war” between the Royal 
Dutch Shell and the Standard Oil Company. Notice 
also the statement by Harvey Firestone that the 
danger of a British rubber monopoly has passed. 
Comment on Sir Austen Chamberlain’s remark in 
the House of Commons that war between Great 
Britain and the United States is “unthinkable.” 
3. Review the main provisions of the naval building 
program now under consideration in Washington. 
You will find them outlined in “The Story of the 
Week” in the January 28 issue of THE InDEPEND- 
ENT. See also the editorial article, “Potomac Fleet 
Manceuvres for Position,” in the issue of February. 
4. Does it seem to you that the program is competi- 
tive with Great Britain’s? 4. Sketch the history of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance from 1gor until its 
abrogation in 1922. Why did Great Britain abandon 
it? What was Japan’s position in regard to abroga- 
tion? 5. Discuss the provisions of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, and its bearing on Japanese-American 
relations. Does Mr. Kawakami find that Japan har- 
bors a grudge against us because of it? 6. What is the 
policy of Japan today as regards the United States 
and Great Britain? Do you think she would join 
with the United States, Great Britain, or neither, 
in the event of a war between the two powers? 

Tue Most Peacerut Country 1n Europe. 1. 
Locate the Netherlands on a map of Europe. By 
what countries, and what body of water, are they 
bounded? What are the principal cities of the coun- 
try? What are its principal geographic features? 2. 
Discuss in class the history, government, industry, 
and trade of the Netherlands. Study the pictures 
which accompany the article, pointing out features 
which seem to be characteristic of the country. 3 
Name the principal Dutch colonies in the East 
Indies and elsewhere. Find them on a map of the 
world. 4. From Mr. Lionberger’s introduction, what 
countries would you judge he had visited before 
entering the Netherlands? 5. Discuss his story of 
the trip through the Netherlands. Notice the kind 
of detail which he chooses for his descriptions. Com- 
ment on his style of writing. 6. Write an article, 
patterned after Mr. Lionberger’s, on “My Longest 
Automobile Tour,” “A Stroll Through My Home 
Town,” “My First Voyage,” “A Jaunt to the 
City,” or some similar subject chosen with the 
approval of your teacher. Introduce a thread of 
narrative, but let description predominate. 


PREcCONVENTION Portraits. 1. Read the article 
through; then question yourself as to the chief 
events in Governor Ritchie’s political career. 
Through what office did he enter public life? What 
offices has he held since? How long, and for how 
many terms, has he been governor of Maryland? 2. 
Explain what is meant by “State rights.” What 
does the Constitution say of them? What part has 
the State-rights issue played in our national his- 
tory? What States have stood most consistently 
for them? 3. Consider Governor Ritchie’s attitude 
toward the State-rights issue, commenting upon his 
stand against “Federal centralization.” Does the 
issue seem to be a live one today? 4. Compare 
Governor Ritchie with the three Democratic candi- 
dates previously considered in this series of articles. 
How does he differ in character and experience from 
Governor Donahey? From Senator Walsh? From 
Governor Smith? What qualifications has he in com- 
mon with them? 5. Compare him with the leading 
candidates for the Republican nomination. 6. Do 
you believe that Governor Ritchie would make a 
good President? 
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